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NOTICE TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


E;NQuiRtEs having reached us as to the price at which Zhe Month and Catholic Review 
is to be obtained in the United States and Canada, we have to state that Subscribers 
who fay in advance may receive it by post from the Office in London (50, South 
Street, Grosvenor Square,) at the same price as in Great Britain, z.c., 24/- per annum. 
Orders to be made in favour of Mr. JosepH HaGue. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O'CLOCK. 


TERMS. 
I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 


Two Shillings ..........+. 1 Vol. ata time for a Month. 
Six Shillings 3 Vols. , for One Quarter. 
Vol. for Half a Year. 
Half a Guinea 3 Vols. , for Half a Year. 
1 Vol. ; for a Year. 
One Guinea 3 Vols. for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. * for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depots in 
town or country) ...25 Vols. - for a year. 
II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1r Vol., which may be kept a week. 
III. For all who do not pay in advance: 
Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


For the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive thé 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations) 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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Furniture, Stationery, School Books, &e., may be had on application 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
(The pages shew where the books are described more at length.) 
Raccolta. New edition. p. 2. | Pamphlets on Gladstone Controversy. p. 2. 
Jubilee, Prayers for the Fifteen Visits of the. p.6. | Mary, Star of the Sea. New edition. p. 4. 
St. Patrick’s Manual (Kenmare Books). p. 7. | The Internal Working of the Holy Ghost. By 
Letter on Ecclesiastical Antiquities. By A.Wood. | _ the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. p. 7. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. p. 5, [p. 5. | Our Lady’s Dowry. 











| Short Stories and Poems. p. 8. | Readings from the Old Testament. p. 6. 
| Tales of Female Heroism. p. 7. | Spicilegium Ossoriense. p. 2. 
| Formation of Christendom, Part III. p. 7. | Fessler on True and False Infallibility. p. 6. 
School Books. p. 13. | Life of Fr. Henry Young, by Lady Fullerton. p. 5. 
; Map of Great Britain. p. 6. | Foreign Literature. p. 10. 
| Dominican Holy Week Book. pp. 8. Prayer Books. pp. 8 & 9. 
Father Rosmini’s Catechism. p. 7. Which is Right? a Tale. p. 5. 
Encyclical Letter. _p. 7. Peace through the Truth, Second Series, by Rev. 
Zeal in the Work of the Ministry. p. 6. Fr. Harper, 8.J._ p. 6. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, Second | One Thought for Each Day, by Fr. de Boylesve, 
Series. Nearly ready. S.J. 
The Persecutions of Annam, by Canon Shortland. | The Victims of the Mamertine, by the author o7 


The Holy Ways of the Cross. From the French the *‘ Martyrs of the Coliseum.” 
of Henri- Marie Boudon. By E. Healy is and Revelations of Marie Lataste, edited by 
Thompson, M.A. E. H. Thompson, M.A. 
Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin, by | Balmez Philvsophy. 
Archbishop Vaughan. Popular edition. The Wyndham Family; a Story of Modern Life. 
Scotti’s Meditations, Vol. IV. Catechismus Romanus, or Catechism for Priests. 


Book of Martyrs, by Rev. H. F. ormby. 


QUARTERLY SERIES. (Conducted by the Managers of the “ Month.”) 

The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coteripee. 
Vol. I., 2nd edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emity Bowtes. 
With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotertpez. Second edition. Price 5s. 6d. 

The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pe ta Parma, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coteripae. 
Second edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coteripar. 
Vol. I1., 10s. 6d. 

. Ierne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By J.C. Bateman. 6s. 6d. 

The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady Greoretana FuLierton. 6s. 

The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. F.Gotpim. 6s. 

. The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the Society of Jesus; First Companion 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father Giuseppe Borro, of the same 
Society. With a Preface by the Rev. H. J. Covertnce. 6s. 6d. 

[This Life has been written on the occasion of the beatification of the Ven. Peter Favre, and con- 
tains the Memoriale or record of his private thoughts and Meditations, written by himself. ] 

9. The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Old English version. Edited 

by Rev. H. J. Coverings, 8.J. 6s. 

10. The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By Herren Ram. With Preface by 

Rev. H. J. Corermnee, 8.J. 5s. 
11. The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Discrowned and Crowned. By M. O'C. 
Morris. With Preface by Rev. H. J. Coreriner, 8.J. 4s. 6d. 
12. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. «Part I. “The Ministry of St. John 
Baptist.” With Preface, Dedication, &e. By the Rev. H..J. Coreriwar, 8.J. 68. 6d. 
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The Life of Lady Falkland, Mother of the great Lord Falkland. By Lady 


GrEorGIANA FULLERTON. | 
| 


The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. By Father Borno. 

The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 

The Life of Pius the Seventh. 

St. Jerome and his Correspondents. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. Old translation modernized. 

The Life of Blessed Mary of the Incarnation (Madame Acarie). By E. BowxEs. 
The Life of Cardinal Bellarmine. By Rev. Father Gotpre. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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The Raccolta; or Collection of Indulgenced 
Prayers. By Amprose Sr. Joun, of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Authorized 
translation. Fourth edition. 32. 


Also by the same Author. 


The Doctrine of Holy Indulgences. 
Translated from the original of Abate 
Domenico Sarra, Recorder of the 8. Congre- 
gation of Indulgences and Holy Relics. 1s. 





Sete Ossoriense: being a Collec- 

tion of Original Letters and Papers illus- 
trative of the History of the Irish Church 
from the Reformation to the year 1800. By 
Right Rev. Patrick Francis Moran, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory. First Series, one vol. 4to, 
half calf, 16s. 

Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, 
for Every Day in the Year, on the — 
for the Sundays. From the Italian of Mgr 
Scorti, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Revised 
and Edited by the Oblates of 8. Charles. 
With a Preface by His Grace the Arcu- 
BisHor OF WestminsteR. Vol. I. From the 
First Sunday in Advent to the Sixth Satur- 
day after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 


Vol. II. From Septuagesima Sunday to the 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. Price 4s. 
Also just published. 


Vol. III. From the Fifth Sunday after Easter 
to the Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 4s. 





Cherubini: Memorials illustrative of his 
Life. With Portrait and Catalogue of his 
Works. By Epwarv Be.tasis, Barrister- 
at-Law. One vol., 429 pp., 10s. 6d. 

Lord Dacre of Gilsland; or, The Rising 
in the North. An Historical Romance. By 
E. M. Srewart. Price 3s. 6d. 





Life of Margaret Roper; or, the Chan- 
cellor and his Daughter. By Aanes 
Srewart. With an Autotype of Thomas 
More’s Family. 6s. 


| The King and the Cloister; or, Legends 


of the Dissolution. By the Author of 
“ Cloister Legends,” &c. Price 4s. 





Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest. 
Translated from the Italian by the Right 
Rev. Monsignor J. L. Patterson, President 
of St. Edmund’s College. 2nd edition. Cloth 
gilt, ls. 4d. 

The Pope and the Emperor. Nine 
Lectures. By the Very Rev. J. N. Sweeney, 
0.8.B.,D.D. 2s. 

On the Choice of a State of Life. By 
the late Jonn Baptist Matou, Lord Bishop 
of Bruges. Translated from the French, by 
Avoysius vet Vitrorio. With Preface by 
the Bishop of Salford. 3s. 








PAMPHLETS ON THE GLADSTONE 
CONTROVERSY. 


I. Expostulation in Extremis; or, Re- 
marks on Mr. Gladstone’s Political Expos- 
tulation on the Vatican Decrees in their 
bearing on Civil Allegiance. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Rosert Monraau, M.P. 2s. 


II. The Vatican Decrees and Catholic 
Allegiance. A Reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Political Expostulation. By a Monk of St. 
Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 1s. 
Contents.—I. Preliminary Remarks. II. First 

and Fourth Propositions. III. Second Proposi- 

tion. IV. Third Proposition. V. Conclusion. 


III. An Ultramontane’s Reply to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Expostulation. 6d. 


IV. Catholic Allegiance: A Pastoral 
Letter by the Hon. and Right Rev. Witt1am 
CurrorD, Bishop of Clifton. 6d. 


V. Submission to a Divine Teacher 
neither Disloyalty nor the Surrender of 
Menta! and Moral Freedom. A Pastoral 
Letter by the Right Rev. Hersert Vavueuan, 
Bishop of Salford. (Ninth Thousand), with 
new Appendices. 6d. 


VI. Coleridge. The Abomination of 
Desolation. A Sermon preached in the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street, 
by the Rev. H. J. Coueriner, 8.J. 6d. 


VII. The Syllabus for the People. 
By a Monk of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 
1s. 


Contents.—I. Introduction. II. Syllabus. 
III. What is defined when the Holy See con- 
demns Errors of Doctrine? IV. Papal Infallibility 
and the Syllabus. V. Review of the condemned 
Propositions :—$1. Errors on Pantheism, Natu- 
ralism and absolute Rationalism, § 2. Moderate 
Rationalism. § 3. Indifferentism — Latitudina- 
rianism. § 4. Secret Societies and Communism. 
§ 5 & 6. Errors concerning Church and State. 
§ 7. Errors concerning Natural and Christian 
Ethics, § 8. Errors concerning Christian Mar- 
riage. § 9. Errors regarding the Civil Power of 
the Pope. § 10. Errors having reference to 
Modern Liberalism. 


VIII. Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation 
Unravelled. By Bishop Uttatuorne. Third 
edition. 2s. 

ConTENnTs.—I. The sources of Mr. Gladstone's 
inspiration. II. Mr. Gladstone’s object and 
motives. III. Mr. Gladstone’s misconceptions. 
IV. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘infallibility” and the 
Pope’s infallibility. V. Mr. Gladstone’s “‘ obedi- 
ence” and the Church’s obedience. VI. Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘‘ Syllabus” and the Pope’s Syllabus. 
VII. An Apostrophe to Mr. Gladstone, 


IX. Catholicity, Liberty, Allegiance: 
A Disquisiton on “ Mr. Gladctone’s Ex- 
postulation.” Written for the Bradford 
Catholic Club, by the Rev. Joun Curry. 6d. 


The ‘‘Old Catholics” at Cologne. By 


Herr Fréuticn. Price 2s. 











Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


























Sr. Josern’s Ascericat Liprary. 
Under the Editorship of Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus. 

I. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth. 
In Four Books. By J. E. Nierempere, 
8.J. 
Ga.tiwey, 8.J. 






Price 6s. 


Pray for the Dead. 
FORD, S.J. 
improved edition, published in Paris, 1661; 
with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by 
Fr. Joun Morris, 8.J. 3rd edition. 2s. 


III. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, 
Mother of Jesus Christ. By Father Francis 
Arias, of the Society of Jesus. With Pre- 
face by Father Georcz Porter, 8.J. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


IV. A Guide to the Members of the 
Spiritual Union. Established by the Ven. 
Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the 
Discalced Carmelites. The Last Testa- 
ment of the Soul. By St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
Spiritual Contract of the Soul with 
the Lord our God. By Fr. Atvaro 
Ariss, 8.J. Translated from the Italian. 
One Vol., 1s. 6d. 


V. The Devotions of the Lady Lucy 
Herbert of Powis, formerly Prioress of the 
Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Price 3s. 6d. 


VI. A Hundred Meditations on the 
Love of God, By Rosert Sournwett of 
the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr, 
with Portrait. E dited, with a Preface, by 
Fr. Joun Morris, S.J. Price 6s. 6d. Calf, 
red edges, 12s. (An entirely original work, 
now first published.) 


VII. A Treatise on the Particular 
Examen of, Conscience, according to the 
Method of St. Ienarius. By Father Luis 
DE LA Parma, of the Society of Jesus. 
Author of the ‘ History of the Sacred Pas- 
sion.” With Preface by Father Grorcr 
Porter, 8.J. Prices 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

VIII. A Spiritual Compendium, in 

which the Principal Difficulties in the Way 

of Perfection are Explained. By Father 

GaspaR DE LA Ficuera, of the Society of 

Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by 

Mrs. R. Bennerr. Edited by Rev. Gzorez 

Porter, S.J. Price 4s. 6d. 


IX. Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year and for the Principal Feasts. By the 
Ven. Fr. Nicnoias Lancicivs, of the Society 
of Jesus. With Preface by the Rev. Gzoxee 
Porter, §.J. 68. 6d. 

X. The Perfect Lay-Brother. . By 
Feuix Cumpuipo, Priest of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated by Fr. Jonn G. Mac- 
LeEoD, of the same Society. With. Intro- 
duction, &c. 4s. 6d. 


XI. Purgatory Surveyed; or, A Par- 
ticular Account of the HAPPY, AND YET THRICE 
UNHAPPY sTATE, of the Soulsthere. Alsoof the 


By Fr.-Jases Mom- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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With a Preface by the Rev. Father | 


II. A Remembrance for the Living to | 


Reprinted from the Author’s | 


| A Comparison between the History 











singular charity and ways we have to relieve 
them; and of the devotion of all ages for the 
Souls depar ted. With twelve excellent means 
to prevent Purgatory, and the resolution of 
many curious and important points. Edited 
by Rev. W. H. Anvervon, of the Society of 
Jesus. Reprinted from the edition of 1663. 
3s. 

XII. & XITI. Meditations on the Life 


and Doctrine of Jesus Christ, for Every Day 
in the Year. By Nicuotas AvANcINUS, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Translated 
from the German edition of the Rev, John 
Evangelist Zollner, by F. E. Bazalgette. 
With a Preface on Meditation by Fr. George 
Porter, Priest of the Society of Jesus. In 
2 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Lisrary oF Rericious Biocrapny. 
Edited by Epwarp HEaty Tuompson, M.A. 


Vol. I. vo of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
5s. Second edition. 

II. Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain, 
the Angel of the Eucharist. 5s. 
Second edition. 

III. Life of St. Stanislas Kostka, 
S.J. 5s. 

IV. Life of the Baron de Renty; 
or, Perfection in the World exem- 
plified. 6s. 

V. Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 
Taigi, the Roman Matron (1769— 
1837). With portrait. Second edi- 
tion. Cloth, 6s. 

In preparation. 

VI. Life and Revelations of Marie 
Lataste, Sister Co-adjutrix of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart. 


The Holy Ways of the Cross; or a 
Short Treatise on the various Trials and 
Afflictions, interior and exterior, to which 
the Spiritual Life is subject, and the means 
of making a good use thereof. Translated 
from the French of Henri-Marie Boupon, 
Archdeacon of Evreux, by Edward Healy 
T —_ M.A. Being Vol. III. of ‘Select 
Translations for Spiritual a Hy” “! 

(In the Press.) 
Previous Vols. in same Series. 

I. The Hidden Life of Jesus, a Lesson 
and Model to Christians. Translated from 
the French of Henzi-Marie Boupon, by 
Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. Second 
edition, 3s. 

II. Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy 
Angels, and especially to the Angel Guar- 
dians. Also from the French of Henzi- 
Mane Boupon, by the same. 38. 


Geronimo: A True Story. By Lady 


Hersert. Price 4s. 


of the Church and the Prophecies of the 
Apocalypse. Translated from the German 
by Epwin bE Liste. 2s. 














Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 














Just out, price 10s. 6d. 


Protestant Journalism. By the Author 
of ‘‘ My Clerical Friends.” 





Our Lady’s Dowry; or, How England 
Gained and Lost that Title. A Compilation 
by the Rev. T. E. Brineert, of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
Crown 8vo, 486 pages. With four Lllustra- 
tions by H. W. Brewer, Esq. 9s. 


This Volume gives the history of Devotion to | 


the Blessed Virgin Mary in England before the 
Reformation, together with the causes and manner 
of its overthrow. 

The first Part contains the DoctrrNe of our 
forefathers in their own words (translated when 
necessary). Thus, besides a body of doctrine on 
our Lady, there are specimens of our principal 
writers, as Eddi, St. Aldhelm, St. Bede, Alcuin, 
CElfric, St. Anselm, Eadmer, St. Aelred, Adam 
Scot, Baldwin, Peter of Blois, Nicholas of St. 
Alban’s, St. Edmund, Robert Grosstest , Peckham, 
Thomas Waldensis, Thomas Arundel, Bromyard, 
Fabian, Sir Thomas More, and many others. 

The second Part gives an account of the various 
forms and monuments of old English DEvoTion 
to our Lady. 

The third Part discusses an important phase of 
the Reformation, viz., DisLoyALty to Mary. The 
Causes and Progress of this Disloyalty are traced 
through the reigns of Henry, Edward, Elizabeth, 
and James, so as to explain the origin of Pro- 
testant traditions against devotion to our Lady. 

ConTENTS.— Part I. Doctrine.—Chap. 1. The 
Immaculate Virgin. 2. The Virgin Mother 
of God. 3. Our Lady’s Joys. 4. Our Lady’s Words. 
5. Our Lady’s Dolours. 6. Our Lady’s Glory. 

Part LI. Devotion.—1. The Honours paid to our 
Lady. 2. Praises and x ers (Private). 3. Praises 
and Prayers (Public). 4. The Angelic Salutation. 
5. Beads and Bells. 6. Feasts and Fasts. 7. 
Churches, Altars, &c, 8. Images of our Lady. 
9. Pilgrimages and Miracles. 10. Sanctuaries and 
Holy Wells. 11. Memorials. 12. Guilds of our 
Lady. 13. Our Lady invoked at Death. 

Part III. Disloyalty.—1. Henry VIII. 2. Ed- 
ward, Mary. 3. Elizabeth, James. 4. Degrees 
of Guilt. 5. Conclusion. Appendix. Index. 

In my judgment “Our Lady’s Dowry”’ is the most 
excellent, the most interesting, and the most original 
work of its kind and for its purpose that has been pub- 
lished in the English language. I strongly recommend 
it to the Clergy, and to all educated Englishmen, whe- 
ther Catholic or non-Catholic, who have any care to 
investigate the religious history of their country. 

% HERBERT, Bishop of Salford. 





The Children’s Bible History, for 
School and Home Use; from the Beginning 
of the World to the Martyrdom of 8S. Peter 
and or With an Appendix. New edi- 
tion. 

Mary, Star of the Sea; or, A Garland 
of Living Flowers, culled from the Divine 
ge and woven to the honour of the 

Holy Mother of God. A Story of Catholic 

Devotion. New edition. 5s. 

This work, which met with a singularly favour- 
able reception on its first appearance, has long 
been out of print. In America, indeed, it was 
speedily reprinted ; and the American edition 
has, with the Author's tacit concurrence, con- 
tinued to have a sale in this country. It is now 
republished in its original form, with no other 
alterations than the correction of a few typo- 

gr ephical : and other accidental errors. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 














Works -_ Rev. JOHN Ww MORRIS, 8.J. 
I. The Condition of Catholics under 


James I. Father Gerard’s Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Plot. With his Life. Second 
edition. 14s. 


II. The Letter Books of Sir Amias Pou- 
let, Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


III. The Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers, related by themselves, Edited from 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts. First 
series. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

IV. Second Series of above. 

(In the Press. 

Count de Montalembert’s Letters to a 
Schoolfellow, 1827—1830. Qualis ab in- 
cepto. Translated from the French by 
C. F. Auptey. With Portrait, 5s. 


Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales, 
By the author of “ Marion Howard.” Cloth 
extra, 3s., cheap edition, 2s. 





or the Wise Nun of 
By the 


Dame Dolores; 
Eastonmere: and other Stories. 
author of “‘ Tyborne,” &c. 4s. 





The New Prussian Bills on the Position 
of the Church in reference to the State. By 
Wivtiam Emmanvet Baron Kerrecer, Bp. of 
Mayence. Translated from the German by 
M.D., by permission of the author. 6d. 


Abrege de la Doctrine Chretienne. 
A French Translation of the ‘‘ Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine.” Price 2d. each, or 
1s. 6d. per doz. 

A May Chaplet, and other Verses. 
Translated and Original. By the Rev. Fr. 
Kenetm Diesy Beste, of the Oratory. 
Square 16mo, cloth gilt, 4s. 





Monastic GLEANINGS, 
Edited by the Monks of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 
No. 1. The Rule of Our Most Holy 


Father, St. Benedict, Patriarch of Monks. 
In Latin and English. Translated by a 
Monk of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Bame- 
gate. Cloth extra. 48. 


The Day Hours of the Church. Cloth, 1s. 
Also, separately. 

Tue Orrices or Prime anpD Comp.ine. 8d. 

Tue Orrices or Tierce, Sext, AND None. 3d, 


The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the Latin 
Vulgate. A new edition, with the approbation 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 
Royal 8vo, 2s., or 18s. per dozen. Also in 
better bindings. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 


Rev. Rosert J. Carpery, 8.J. Price 1s. 





A Catholic Story. 5s. 


Passion Flower. 




















Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Se- 
lected and Revised for general use. To 
which are added other specimens of Eastern 
Romance. New edition, complete in one 
volume, with illustrations. 5s. 


Immaculate Conception of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, The Little Office 
of. Newly Translated from the Latin by 
Epmunp Waterton, K.O.C. ‘Price 6d. 





Life of Blessed Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque. With Some Account of the Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. Grorce 
Ticket, 8.J. Second edition. Price 6s. 





Sacrum Septenarium; or, The Seven 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, as exemplified in 
the Life and Person of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Mother of the Christian family; for the 
guidance and instruction of her children. 
By Rev. Henry Formsy. 3s. 6d. 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London 
and its Suburbs. By ALexanpEr Woop, 
M.A. Oxon. Price 5s. 


A Sketch of the Life of the late Father 
Henry Young, of Dublin. By Lady Gzor- 
GIANA FuLierton. 2s. 6d. 





By Lady Grorctana 
Foutrerton. Contents:—1. Rosemary : 
a Tale of the Fire of London. 2. Re- 
aration: a Story of the Reign of Louis 
<IV. 3. The Blacksmith of Antwerp. 4. 
The Beggar of the Steps of St. Roch: a True 
Story. 5. Trouvaille; or the Soldier's 
Adopted Child: a True Story. 6. Earth 
without Heaven: a Reminiscence. 7. Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam. New edition, 3s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH TRACTS. 
New Issues. 
Manchester Dialogues. 

By Rev. Fr. Harper, 8.J. 

No. I. The Pilgrimage. 
II. Are Miracles going on still ? 

III. Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 

IV. Popish Miracles. 

V. Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 

VI. ‘Bleeding Nuns’ and ‘ Winking Madonnas.’ 

VII. Are Miracles Physically possible ? 
VIII. Are Miracles Morally possible ? 

Price of each, 3s. per 100, 25 for 1s. ; also 25 
of the above assorted for 1s, Also the whole 
Series complete in neat wrapper, price 6d. 

Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 
100 assorted, price 1s. 6d. 


The Prophet of Carmel: a series of 
Practical Considerations upon the History 
of Elias in the Old Testament. Witha 
Supplementary Dissertation. By the Rev. 
Cnartes B. Garsipe. Dedicated to the 
Very Rev. Dr. Newman. Price 5s. 


Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
By St. Atrnonsus. Price in wrapper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 8d. 


Seven Stories. 


First Series. 








On the Character and Sphere of Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities; a Letter to the Rev. 
T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., with reference to 
certain Statements and Criticisms of the 
Saturday Review of October 3rd, 1874. By 
ALEXANDER Woop, MA. Oxon., of the 
Somerset Archeological Society. 1s. 





The Religious State, according to the 
Doctrine of St. Thomas. By Jutxes Dip1o7, 
D.D., Honorary Canon of Bayeux, &c. 
Translated from the French. 3s. 6d. 





Which is Right? A Tale. By Lex 
Srmiopy. 5s. 
CoNnTENTS.—1. The Confirmation. 2. Mrs. 


3. The Vicar’s Ser- 


Granger’s Picnic and Ball. 
5. The Dissenting 


mon. 4, The Vicar’s Study, 

Minister and his Chapel. 6. Deacon Smith’s 

Visit and its Consequences, 7. Inward Conflicts. 

8. Mr. Turner’s Lectures on the Romish Church. 

9. Annie’s Second Visit to Lowfields. 10. The 

Railway Accident. 11. Sequence of Events in 

Nettleton. 12. Mrs. Brownlow’s Back Sitting- 

room. 13. A Difficult Task. 14. Mr. Turner's 

Decision. 15. A New Home. 16. Mr. Hartley 

and his New Curate. 17. Paris and Rome. 18, 

Old Friends and New Acquaintances. 19. A 

Storm Brewing in the Dissenting Chapel. 20. 

Father Bernard and his Sister. 21 The Old 

Bridge at Lucerne. 22. A Snow Storm at Cha- 

mounix. 23. The Rescue. 24. Within the Fold. 

25. Ethel’s Death. 26. Sir Sydney’s Story. 27. 

Billsborough. 28. Jasmine Cottage. 29. Con- 

clusion. 

Twelve New Tales, by Mrs. Parsons, 
viz.—1. Bertha’s Three Fingers. 2. Take 
Care of Yourself. 3. Don’t goin. 4. The 
Story of an Arm Chair. 5. Yes and No. 
6. The Red Apples under the Tree. 7. Con- 
stance and the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair 
of Gold Spectacles. 9. Clara’s New Shawl. 
10. The Little Lodgers. 11. The Pride 
and the Fall. 12. This Once. 

Prices: 3¢.each; in a Packet complete, 3s.; 
or in cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 


The Helpers of the Holy Souls: Who 
and What they are. With some account 
of the Life of their Foundress. By the Rev. 
Cuar.es B. Garsipe, M.A. (Dedicated to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster.) 
In limp cloth, 1s. 6d.. 


Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: A 
brief and popular Account of her Life; to 
which are added Selections from some of 
her Sayings, and the Decree of her Beati- 
fication. By the Rev. Cuartes B. Garsipe, 
M.A. Is. 


Marie and Paul: a Fragment. By 
“Our Little Woman.” 33. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

‘‘ Virgo Virginum Praeclara.” From 
the “ Stabat Mater” of Haydn. Arranged 
for Four Voices, 8., A., T., B. With Organ 
Accompaniment by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
NewsHam. 5s.; reduced to 1s. 6d. 





“Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Fifteen Visits of. Arranged by an Oblate 
of St. Charles. With the imprimatur of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 3d. 


Readings from the Old Testament. 


Arranged with Explanatory Notes and 
Maps for the use of Students. By Joun 





Parts I & II to the end of “ Judges.” 1s. 6d. 





Seur Eugenie; the Life and Letters of 
a Sister of Charity. By the author of “A 
Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Second 
edition, enlarged. On toned paper, cloth 
gilt, 4s. 6d.; plain paper, cloth plain, 3s. 


Zeal in the Work of the Ministry; 
or the means by which every Priest may 
render his ministry honourable and fruitful. 





5th edition. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
English is scarce. 


Social and Religious Aspects of Medizval 
Europe. By Leicester Amprose Buckine- 
HAM. 1 vol., pp. 306. 68.; pub. at 7s. 6d. 


II. The Monastic Life in the Middle Ages. III. 
Books, Libraries and Schools in the Middle Ages. 








IV. The Church and the People in the Middle 

Ages. V. Appendix. 

Peace through the Truth; or, Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon. By Rev. T. Harrer, 8.J., 


Professor of meg at the Seminary, ; 


Stonyhurst College; late Professor of Theo- 

logy in the College of St. Beuno, N. Wales. 

Second Series. Part I. Dr. Pusey’s First 
Supposed Papal Contradiction ; or, the Levitical 
Prohibitions of Marriage in their relation to the 
Dispensing Power of the Pope. I. The Prologue. 
Il. Fundamental Principles. III. The Issue ; 
containing a detailed examination of Dr. Pusey’s 
Evidence respecting Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister. IV. Doctrinal Postil. V. 
Epilogue. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 

Also, uniformly printed, 


First Series of above Work. 8vo, 15s. 
The Pearl of Antioch: A Picture of 
the East at the End of the Fourth Century. 
From the French of Abbé Bayte. 


6 


George Wenuam, Canon of Southwark. | 


By the L’abbé Dusois. Translated fromthe | 
This work in | 


The Bible in the Middle Ages; with | 


Remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and | 


Contents.—I. The Bible in the Middle Ages. | 


The 


Price 5s. | 


Florence O'Neill, the Rose of St. Ger- | 


mains; or, the Days of the Siege of Lime- 
rick. By Acanes M. Srewarr. Price 5s. 


The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. 
By Dom J. Casraniza, O.S.B. Edited with 
Preface and Notes by Canon Vauenan, Eng- 
lish Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. 
printed from the old English Translation of 
1652. With fine original Frontispiece, re- 
produced in Autotype. 88. 6d. 


2@ 
ve- 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


Great Jubilee of 1875, Prayers for the | Map of Great Britain, shewing the 


Catholic Dioceses, Churches, Convents, &c. 


Compiled and drawn by Joseru Kips. Co- | 


loured, 1s. 6d.; framed and glazed, 7s. 6d. 
Also by the same, lately published. 


| Map of London, shewing the Churches 
and Chapels in London. Plain, 6d.; co- 
loured, 9d. 


| The True and the False Infallibility 
| of the Popes. A Controverial Reply to Dr. 
Schulte. By Dr. Josern Fessixr, F.M., 
late Bishop of St. Polten in Austria. A work 
honoured by a Brief of Approbation from 
His Holiness Pope Pius 1X. Translated 
from the Third Edition by Amprose Sr. 
Joun, M.A., of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, Edgbaston, Birmingham, by permis- 
sion of the Editors of the late Bishop 
Fessler’s Works. Second edition, revised. 3s. 


Catholic Union Papers. No.1. Sup- 


Price 6d. 

Do. No. 2. 
bishops and Bishops, assembled at the 
Grave of St. Boniface, upon the Present 
Position of the Catholic Church in the 
German Empire. Price 6d. 





Recent issues from the Roehampton Press. 

1. Devotions to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus for each Day of the Week. By a 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Price 2d. 

2. Devotions to the Blessed Virgin. 
Price 2d. 

3. Invocations to St. Joseph. 
Mons. Oxier, Founder of St. Sulpice. 
per 100. 


The Complete Works of S. John of 
the Cross. Translated from the original 
Spanish by David Lewis, Esq., M.A. Price 
28s. There are only a few copies left ot 
this important work. 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine fami- 
liarly Explained. By Rev. Parricx Power. 
In 2 vols., 7s. 6d. Original Edition, 3 vols., 

} 12s 6d. 
The Three Kings, and other Poems. By 


Emity Bowes. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. With 
Portrait. Price 6d. 

History of England, for Family Use 
and the Upper Classes of Schools. By the 
Author of “ Christian Schools and Scholars.” 
Second edition, with Preface by Very Rev. 
Dr. Norrnucote. Price 6s. 


1s. 








New Mass for Men's Voices, 2 Tenors 
and 2 Basses, with Organ Accompaniment. 
sy J. Haucerr Suaerrarp, Organist and 
Director of the Choir, Church of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Clapham. Folio, 7s. 6d. 








pression of Religious Orders in Rome. | 


Memorial of the Arch- | 


By | 





























Works by His Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP P OF WESTMINSTER. 


The Internal Working of the Holy 
Ghost. Neat cloth, pp. 500. 8s. 6d. 
ConTENTS.—1l. Grace the Work of a Person, 

2. Salvation by Grace. 3. The Virtue of Faith. 

4, The Virtue of Hope. 5. The Virtue of Charity. 

6. The Glory of Sons, 

Holy Ghost. 8. The Gift of Holy Fear. 

Gift of Piety. 10. The Gift of Fortitude. 11. The 

Gift of Science. 12. The Gift of Counsel. 13. The 

Gift of Understanding. 14. The Gift of Wisdom. 

15. The Fruits of the $ Spirit. 16. The Beatitudes. 

17. Devotion to the Holy Ghost. 

The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 8s. 6d. 

Cesarism and Ultramontanism. 1s. 

Sin and its Consequences. 2nd edit. 
68. 

Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart. 1s. 

Demon of Socrates. 1s. 6d. 


9. The 


Education and Parental Rights. 1s. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 3rd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd 


edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
Vols. [., 11., and III., each 6s. 

Petri Privilegium. 10s. 6d. 


The Grounds of Faith. 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 
The Temporal Power of the Pope. 5s. 
England and Christendom. 10s. 6d. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 2s. 
Confidence in God. 1s. 

Dignity and re. of Labour. 6d. 


The Formation of Christendom. Part 
Ill. By T. W. Avuies, M.A. One vol. 8vo, 
pp. 510. 12s. 


Constance Sherwood: an Autobiography 
of the 16th Century. By Lady Groreiana 
Futierton. New & popular edition. Cloth, 6s. 


Tales of Female Heroism. Second series. 

Now edition. 3s. 

CoNnTENTS.—1. Joan of Arc. 2. Madame de 
Miramion, 3. The Miller's Maid. 4. Miss Mackay. 
5. Helen Walker. 6. Madame La Rochejaquelin. 
7. Elizabeth Cazotte. 8. Mademoiselle de Som- 


breuil. 9. Gertrude Von der Wart. 10. A Rustic 
Heroine. 11. Mrs. Spencer Smith. 12, Made- 
moiselle Ambos. 13. Gentilé Montalti. 14. Lady 
Sale. 





Encyclical Letter of His Holiness on 
the Great Jubilee. Price 2d. Authorized 
translation. 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine, ar- 
ranged according to the order of ideas. By 
Antonini Sexsati Rosuini, D.D., Founder of 
the Order of Charity, Translated from the 
Italian. 2s. 





7. The Seven Gifts of the | 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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KENMARE HISTORICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


| by Woman’s Work in Modern Society. 
| 
| 





M. F. Cusack. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR SPIRITUAL READING. 
Just Published. 
The Spirit of St. Gertrude. 3rd edition. 
2s. 6d. 


of the Heart of Jesus to His Mother. 


Contents:—Part I. Revelations of 
the Love of the Heart of Jesus to His Crea- | 
tures.—Part II. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment.—Part III. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Sacrament of 
Penance.—Part IV. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus towards the Souls in 
Purgatory.—Part V. Revelations of the Love 


The Life and Revelations of St. Ger- 


Second edition. 7s. 6d. 
The Book of the Blessed Ones. 
Vol. of Series for Spiritual Reading. 4s. 6d. 
Jesus and Jerusalem; or the Way Home. 
4s. 6d. 3rd edition; First vol. of Series. 
Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
Calf, 6s. 6d. Second vol. of Series. 
Steps to Heaven. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
3rd thousand. Third vol. of Series. 


4s. 6d. ; 
Daily 


2nd edition ; 


| 
| 
| 
trude. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and German. 





By Sister M. F. Cusack. 4s. 6d. 
9d. 


Devotion. 
Visits to the Altar of Mary. 
Heart of Jesus Crucified. Second edition. 
Sixth Thousand. Price 4d. 
The Association of our Lad 
Sacred Heart; with Litanies, &c. 
Visits to the Crib. 6d. 
The Living Crib. 2d. 


GOOD READING FOR GIRLS. 


been published in America, where it has had 
a circulation of from 15 to 20,000 copies in 
a year. An English adaptation of this 
work has just appeared, under the title of 
A Nun’s Advice to Her Girls. Cloth 


extra, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, new work on the Religious Life. 


| The Spouse of Christ: Her Privileges and 
her Duties. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 

The Liberator: his Life and Times, 
Political and Religious. One Vol. 4to, 
copiously illustrated, and with ornamental 
borders to every page. Cloth, gilt, 30s. 

The Illustrated History of Ireland. 
11th thousand, demy 8vo, 700 pp.,18s.6d. Cloth, 
gilt edges, lls. : plain, 10s. 

New School History of Ireland. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 

Life of Father Mathew. 2s. 6d. 





These Works are now being translated into French 
St. Patrick’s Manual; a Guide to Catholic 
The Little Book of the Lovers of the 


of the 


A Series of Books for Girls has long been 
wanted, and one volume of this Series has 
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Short Stories - Poems for Children, Dominican Holy Week Book. The 
Original amd Select. With 40 Wood En- Office of Holy Week, in Latin and English, 


gravings. New edition. 3s. according to the Dominican Rite. Approved 





— | by the Provincials of the English and the | 
The Year of Preparation for the Vatican Irish Provinces. With the imprimatur of 
Council. By the Right Rev. the Bisnor or the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
Satrorp. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


| Germany, Italy, and the Jesuits: a Jesuits in Conflict; or, Historie Facts 


illustrative of the Labours and Sufferings of 
the English Mission and Province of the 
Society of Jesus, in the Times of Queen 


Speech delivered before the Catholic Union, 
July 1872, by T. W. Auuies, M.A. 3d. 





Bismarck versus Christ. By a Convert. 
Translated from the Dutch. Price 6d. 


A Packet of Sixpenny Books. No. 3. | Yo! crown 8vo, 5s. 
Price 3s. Contents:—Little Page. Valen- Also by the same Author. 
tine Duval. Pietro and his Pupil. Little | Life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, 
Slater. Young Gassendi. Artist and his Lay-Brother of the Society of Jesus. With 
Dog. Little Vagrant. engraved Portrait. One vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


ilfustrations in photographed etching. One 





Elizabeth and her Successors. First Series. | 
By a Member of the Society of Jesus. With | 


Monastic and Conventual Institutions: | The Life of St. Gaston: Founder of | 





their Legal Position, Property, and Disabi- | the Order of Théatins. Translated by | 
lities. By HucoJ. Youne, B.A., Barrister- | Lady Hervert. 2s. 6d. 
at-Law. Price 1s. 6d. 
pg _ | The Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis | 
Fenelon’s Reflections for every Day in de Sales. Gathered from his Writings, and | 
the Month. Translated by the Rev. Dr. arranged in order by the Rev. Pere Huaver. 
Fiercuer. Cloth, 1s. Translated from the French. Price 2s. 


SERIES OF PRAYER- BOOKS FOR ALL AGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, BOUND, AND ILLUSTRATED. 
Forty-first Thousand. 











Tue Pato To HEAVEN; the cheapest and good type. 
most complete Book of Devotions for — CJoth oo.........c.cccccccsssscseeseseeeenseecseees 1s. Od. 
Public or Private use ever issued. With Epistles and Gospels .................. 1 4 

; ptterec PTTTTITITTTTT TTT TTT TTT Tet 2s. Od. 

Sestiy bared, red Cd ge .....cccsceecseeeesee 2 6 GARDEN or THE Sout. Large type, for 
Do. do. clasp and rim ............... 40 the Sick and Aged. Large 18mo. 

gl ated th cI Asda 3 0 EDS UE, LET, aR 2s. Od. 
Do. full gilt, clasp on PU MOON 6525 ca sdicdan Aten sve sekbarekibeo 2 6 

French morocco, gilt edg 40 SE MO UD edict ccSidJndusesccbtacedeiode 3 0 

Calf, red edges BY aye Ea vgn Oo 5 0 ENT cu2cievainmiainiinannadimatasicsnateadtonemal 4 6 

POE cnccsnice cdatca che dardcvicries 6s, and upw: Ne DBI sihninesscicscncstmmonenansaatnissnteens 5 6 

_,. Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. = =| GorpeN MANUAL; or Complete Guide to 
THe GARDEN OF THE SouL. New Ed., with Catholic Devotion, Public and Private 

all the additional Devotions in general use. (thick or thin paper). 

Cloth. -o-seereeseesereeeens bbseaayMaonacpsoctong Os. 6d. | Roan, gilt edges...........c.cssssccsececseceeees 6s. Od. 
Do. large paper, superior........ gene *sees? 0 8 a IOUT og. on sanepadincoescssenasecnaicnie 7 0 
Do. embossed, gilt edges, with Or- Calf 8 6 

Geary 10 sonst traits terninevortareb beter : 3 

French morocco, gilt. 2 0 SRI oc acento tnpvchtinvorenisorntiia Say 

Do. rims and clasp. a 3 0 With Missal complete, 2s. extra. 
ic esss Seed Se tiddadacccaikntencsicesetiacesis 3 6 With Epistles and Gospels, ls. extra. 
Best Pere Serb eos ares net h-anee apne genee 4 0 Velvet, rims and clasp, very elegant...... 24 0 
Ee ELITR EL ILS ie AE I Bele o 0 Ivory SE TP eee i, aT 15 0 
Wirt EpPisTLES AND GOSPELS. Do. be: vutifully ornamented............... 42 0 

Chat, WOR ORIG Bais ainda nt (ksh i5 Is. Od. | Morocco, antique ..................... 21s. to 45 0 
Re ain nitindks tgesedesoncenschanernetn 1 6 bres L 7 . 

Roan, embossed, 0? eee 1 6 MISSAL FOR THE LAITY. Abridged Edi- 

French morocco 2 0 tion, 32mo. 

Gilt 2 6 GENE « dil teteh dadeteAs crtdecdtiludilevscstbibe 1s. Od. 

Calf 4 0 RNID ddniaveandascnacics cxabedpldeciiimlesigeacenkia 1 6 

French morocco, gilt rims and bar......... 4 0 NED SOMONE, 4 s senninissconssiicstasnscqueess 3 6 

SIND winds daca ddibeciadedicicdds sknseécck 4 6 Retest elena eine ne: 4 0 

ee Ss ee apa re 5 6 UNE scusnmdiiceaaad eatasaanaggaastanneradosmeraes 4 6 

WHOS sci sindadcintciedincndndsstbionss ies 6s. to 21 0 ae ee, OE IO EN ME LER AA AN 5 0 

| | SR re 5s. and 12 0 WIP Nid bon csvavds cnsddysvecenctasvaddviedccdiootetha 6 0 
Do. elegantly ornamented.................. 21 0 Ivory, ornamented.................. 12s. and 21 0 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


GARDEN OF THE SouL. 18mo Edition, 

















MissaL. New and Complete Pocket Missal, 
in Latin and English, with all the New 
Offices and the Proper of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Jesuits (thick or thin paper). 


Roan, embossed, ae I ciaxetnecsatsrssian 5s. Od. 
French morocco. sar mlbasiacwiitcideiaenitisanail 6 6 
SR ME iccnsaterses 7 6 
Calf flexible, red edges. 8 6 
Morocco, gilt edges .... oe 
Morocco, gilt .... > a @ 
Fe I oo acinsknc ssosssscensesai' . 13 0 
Morocco limp, turned-in edges ............ 14 0 


Red and black, morocco elegant, with engravings, 
30s. and upwards. Ivory, beautifully orna- 
mented, 42s. ; elegantly carved, 5/. 5s. ; velvet, 
rims and clasp, very elegant, 24s. 

Also an edition beautifully illuminated, 
antique. 


bound 


THe CuurcH MaAnvat, with Epistles and 





Gospels. 
RUE  diatecceannbhsauiaehansbersanpatnaveban: snshe 2s. Od. 
Neatly bound, gilt edges ............. 3 6 
Ue corsaret. ile corecheentaticccetseesa 5 0 
Morocco ... 5 6 
UENO sscccassivoverts 6 6 





Also in various elegant bindings. 


Ivory, elegantly ornamented, 15s. and 21s. 


CATHOLIC CHILD’s GUIDE TO DEVOTION; 
a First Prayer-Book for the Young. In 
large type, with engravings. 


ie ob ee cotennenhs Maer 0s. 6 


Bound, with 16 extra plates and hymns 1 6 
OID. ccdesusimveniedatnobsincitnrpisccsaewesast 2 6 
DEE alana ci psadikacctacieesdcessduckscainstonstcos 3 0 





THE CaTHoLic’s VADE Mecvum; or Select 


Prayers for Daily Use. 


RENIN scctachecoiianapieuns bidet +scnahetguemomniawtnns 2s. Od. 
Embossed roan, gilt edges ...............+0 2 6 
IY MIIIOIN oS cosc ca cece coccocedéccesscveces 4 0 
Calf, red edges 4 6 
Morocco ........ 5 0 





IE is. scsi ihscsicdcenninsedscpsiddsscbondanveistsaees 6 0 

Also, antique style, morocco, and velvet, 12s. to 
21s. ; antique, photographic illustrations, clasp, 
for presents, 25s., 30s., &c. ; ivory, 15s. ; ele- 
gantly ornamented, 21s. 

A superior edition of the same (red borders, orna- 









ments, &c.), calf, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. : mo- 
rocco gilt, 7s. 
CaTHOLICc’s DarLy COMPANION. 
ND oaicnis ic demeccucsscccdesst ads abineoedipeaess 1s. Od. 
French morocco .... 2 6 
ES hnaotouds alschicbesbulgckievessountesseace 3 0 
I sade Wa lee cditdob<cuadcoddustssisbepdecs nat 3 6 
DD s siisnizcgsk usiencasanseeds sos krowsnase costes 4 0 
bh iihcaibiedshs testes csapattipsestio’ 4 6 
BNET cchittninncengygutietibds iehns qian 12 0 
Elegantly ornamented ...............s0+s00e+ 21 0 


THE PocKET PRAYER-BOOK, with beau- 
tiful engraved borders, illustrations, red 
lines, &c. 

Cloth gilt 

Calf ... 

Do, tuck .... 

Morucco 

Gilt 
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Septem; or Seven Ways of Hearing Mass. 
By Father RawEs. 

Cloth 

Boards, fine edition 

Red edges 

Calf 








POD ace sccencsnchpenacet oemntaiisscsscensas 
FLOWERS OF DEVOTION. Diamond type. 
OID vais onsmonta haste del aphaedebdaa -aAdtabee 1s. Od. 
NOD: bi sven anvctsand 1 6 
French morocco. 2 6 
oO EE LES PRE Ee ee 3 0 
MID sno idsinninuiakeatdbdaxsaensid 3 6 
BOUIN: ockdicacankicigtagitinati 4 0 
Morocco or Russia, in case ...........0..+-+- 9 6 
Morocco, antique, photographs, and clasp 15 0 
BWUET ssccdinscccbcassicscesdsssastaacescaepeeaied 8 6 


Key oF HEAVEN. 





RMR  Sachcccedaccssdajdusetiesaribesteineiececsane Os. 6d. 
PNG icc salastiaceken<dasdeesstens tukteesees 1 0 
French morocco, gilt..........cccsecsseseseoses 2 6 
CI rn cpasnsinedadtid<snstabonteids 4 0 
Morocco ... 4 6 
RN i. siigudaknapeneasnaniatiekatnasstumesemnaare’ 5 6 


KEY OF HEAVEN, with Epistles and Gospels. 
OOM: MID GENO, nccshainsscncestacnisingi ose 1s. 6d. 
French morocco, gilt 
French morocco, rims and bar 
A SOTA 
Velvet 
aa) 
Ornamented Ivory 


CATHOLIC PIETY. 
Roan, ls. ; and other bindings, as above. 











Dairy Exercise. New Edition, with 
beautiful engravings. 

or ae een ee: ee Os. 6d. 

EIR PAE 2 

ViTaA DEVOTA. 

I dian dsha snipe téssnisesdadie nd anand Os. 9d. 

Shion cesarcberetateclthletinseciasnncetil 2 0 

MANUAL OF THE HOLY FAmMILy. 

We EO: MOOR inka es Riis cTisiieaadens 0s. 6d. 

ima NE isis ian Bscah 0 8 

PRAYERS OF ST. GERTRUDE AND ST 
MECHTILDE. 

Neat CIOCH, IOGGered. .... ..500s--cccessscccetesss 1s. 6d. 

Cheap edition, limp cloth 1 0 

French morocco, red edges ...............04 2 0 

EIA Se EES. 4 6 

Bost WOreed, PEM i553 0 200.8256 caeabeseees 5 0 

ORR ENS hci sd pants Ya cchkshossascadebsaesannuvees 6 0 


THE EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE. 
1s. 6d. and upwards, as above. 


THe Dawn oF Day, a Prayer-Book for 
Children. 1s. 
MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART. New 


and beautiful edition. 
Cloth 





Red or gilt e 

Calf 

Moroc co 

MANUAL OF OUR LADY OF THE SACRED 
Heart. Same prices. 

Cuitp’s Mass Book. 1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. 


Few FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN, 
calf, 3s. 


28. ; 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 











NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 
Just out. 


Compendium a moralis P. Joannis 


Petri Gury, S.J., ab auctore recognitum et 
Antonii Ballerini ejusdem Societatis in 
Collegio Romano professoris adnotationibus 
locupletatum. 

EDITIO TERTIA. 
Novis curis expolitior et auctior presertim 
responsibus ad vindicias Alponsianas. Two 
vols. 8vo, 20s. nett. 
New Work by the late F. Schrader, S.J. 


De Deo creante sive de Auctore naturalis 


ordinis. Commentarius primus. De crea- 
tione generatim. Large 8vo, 284 pages, very 
good and clear type, price 6s. 

Also, by the same Author. 


De Theologia Generatim Commentarius, in 


Sacram Theologiam odnyog. Large 8vo, 


245 pages, price 6s. 





Compendium Theologie moralis P. Joannis 


Petri Gury, S.J., editio novissima multis 
correctionibus aucta, et recentioribus actis 
Sanctz Sedis, maxime constitutioni SS. D. 
1X. Pape Pii IX. super censuris latw sen- 
tentie, accomdata A. R. P. Henrico Dumas, 
ejusdem Societatis. 2 vols, 8vo, good clear 
type, price 10s. 


Principia Dogmatico, moralia universe Theo- 


logie Sacramentalis collegit ordineque dis- 
posuit. Ant. Jos. Haine. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


De Seminario Clericorum disquisitio historico- 


canonica, auctore Bonaventura, Theodoro, 
Pouan. 8vo, 368 pages, price 6s. 


Manuel de la Philosophie Chrétienne comparée 


avec les doctrines Anciennes et Modernes, 
par G, Sanseverino traduit, par M. L’Abbé 
Corriol, ancien professeur de philosophie. 
Sur les derniéres éditions Latines et Ital- 
iennes donneés, par N. Signoriello, eléve de 
lauteur. Seule Traduciion Francaise Auto- 
risée, et augmentée d’une table analytique. 
2 vols, small 8vo, printed on good paper, in 
clear type, price 8s. 


Les Examens Particuliers de Tronson, appro- 


priés & la vie religieuse. 8vo, 500 pages, 
price 3s. 
Just out. 

Vite Sanctorum juxta optimam Co- 
loniensem editionem. Tomusi, Januarius. 
12s. 6d. 

This new edition is edited by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Turin, and is clearly printed on 
good paper, large 8vo. Other volumes shortly. 


De Visitatione Sacrorum Liminum seu instructio 


S. C. Concilii jussu 8. M. Benedicti XIII. 
super modo conficiendi relationes de statu 
ecclesiarum exposita et illustrata quam hu- 
millime, Pio IX., P.O.M., D.D.D. Angelus 
Lucidi. Three vols. 8vo, 24s. 





Jesus Christ, par Louis Veuillot. 


L’avent, 4s. 
Le Temps de Noel, 2 vols, 9s. 


Le Septuagésime, 4s. 
Sainte Cécile et la Société romaine aux deux | 
Ouvrage contenant 250 ; 


Now ready, the second edilion of 
Avee une 
étude sur l’art Chrétien par E. Cartier. Un 
volume in 4°, illustré de 16 chromolithogra- 
phies et de 180 gravures, d’aprés les monu- 
ments de l’art depuis les catacombes jusqu’d 
nos jours. Beautifully bound in half red 
morocco, and paper sides, gilt edges, very 
elegant. 33s. 

This work is divided into three parts :— 

1° The coming of Christ, expected by, and 
necessary for the regeneration of, mankind. 

2° The mortal life of Jesus Christ. 

3° The life of Jesus Christ on earth after 
his death. The chief object of this third 
part is to show how Catholic nations, under 
the guidance of the Church, have spread 
their influence over humanity, and how they 
have done so much for civilization. 

The illustrations are taken from paintings, 


sculpture and architecture ; they form, as it | 


were, a history of art from the Catacombs 
down to the present day. 


Works by the late Abbé Gueranger, Benedictine 
Monk and Abbot of the Monastery of Solesmes. 


L’année Liturgique. 9 vols. already published, 


the remaining three will be published in due 
course. 

La Passion, 4s. 

Le Temps 
Pascal, 3 vols. 12s. 

Le Caréme, 4s. 


premiers siécles. 
gravures sur bois, 6 planches en taille-douce 
et 2chromolithographies. Beautifully bound 
half red morocco, 33s. 


Essai sur l’origine, la signification et les pri- 


viléges de la Medaille ou Croix de S. Benoit. 
4th edition, 18mo. 1s. 





De la vie et des vertus Chrétiennes considerées 


dans l'état religieux, par L’Abbé Charles 
Gay, Chanoine Théologal et Vicaire Général 
de Poitiers, Supérieur de plusieurs Commu- 
nautés Religieuses. 2 vols, 8vo, beautifully 
— on toned paper, price 12s, This work 
1as been approved by the Archbishops of 
Mechlin, Tours and Perga, and by the Bishops 
of Poitiers, Tulle, Meude, St. Claude, Angers, 
Autun de Melun, et Helvon. The French 
Univers speaks of this book in the following 
terms :— 

“Of the many books that have passed through 
our hands, there are none so guod or so beautiful as 
this book of the Abbé Charles Gay. It is a chef 
d’ceuvre of talent and of science; a work of twenty 
years’ continual study. Of this book it was said by 
a learned divine, ‘ It consoles us for the death of Fr. 
Faber—the greatest praise we can give a book.’ ’’ 


This is the second edition, corrected and re- 


vised by the author. 





~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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LIST OF FOREIGN LITURGY. 


NEW CHORAL BOOKS. 


Containing the Gregorian Chant, as approved 
by the Holy See, and adopted by the Fourth 
Provincial Council of Westminster (Cap. De 
Cantoribus et Cantu Ecclesiastico) as the stan- 
dard of uniformity in the singing of the Liturgy 
throughout the English Province. 


Antiphonarium Romanum juxta ordinem Bre- 
viarii, &c. Curante 8. Rituum Congreg. 
In the press, to appear in the course of 1875. 


Benedictionale Romanum, sive sacre Benedic- 
tiones in Rituali Romano, et in approbata 
ejus Appendice, ac in Rom. Missali recepte. 
Accedunt aliz ex Pontificali Romano de- 
sumptz et sacerdotis delegati usui accom- 
modate 1873. 18mo, 260 pp. Red and 
black, 2s. 


Directorium Chori ad usum Ecclesiarum in 
quibus Officitum Divinum juxta Ritum S$. 
Romane Ecclesiz cantari solet. Ad novam 
Breviarii Rom. editionem exactum, et recen- 
tioribus ac festis pro aliquibus locis adauc- 
tum, sub auspiciis SS. D. N. Pii PP. IX. 
Curante S. Rituum Congreg. Cum privilegio, 
1874. 8vo, 764 pp. Red and Black, 10s. 
This official edition is a reprint of Guidetti’s 
celebrated Directorium Chori, referred to in 
the Czremoniale Ep. as an authentic book 
for the melodies which it contains. This 
edition gives the complete melodies of all 
the Breviary Hymns. It is taken as the 
basis of the Antiphonal which is now being 
prepared at the same press, and which will 
be published in parts: I. The Vesperal ; 
II. Holy Week ; III. Offices of the greater 
Feasts. 

Graduale de Tempore et de Sanctis juxta Ritum 
S. Rom. Ecclesiz, cum Cantu Pauli V. Pont. 
Max. jussu reformato: cui addita sunt officia 
postea approbata. Sub auspiciis 8. D. N. 
Pii PP. 1X. Curante S. Rituum Congreg. 
Cum privilegio, 1871. 8vo, 890 pp. Red 
and black, 7s. 6d. 


Graduale de Tempore et de Sanctis, 1873. 
Two vols. large folio, 1174 pp. Machine- 
made paper, £5 10s.; hand-made paper, 
£6 10s.; better paper, £8 10s. 

Officium’ Hebdomade Sancte: id est Pars II. 
Antiphonarii Romani, continens Officia se- 
cundum Missale, Breviarium et Pontificale 
Romanum, a Dominica Palmarum usque ad 
Dominicam in Albis. Cum Cantu emendato 


editum sub auspiciis SS. D. N. Pii IX. 
Curante 8. Rituum Congreg. Cum privi- 
legio, 1875. 8vo, red and black. In the 


press, to appear early in 1875. 

This edition will be much more complete than 
those ordinarily in use; it contains the complete 
notation of the Passion, the proper inflection of the 
final verses of the ‘Tenebre Psalms, &c. 

Ordinarium Miss, sive Cantiones Misse Com- 
’ 

munes pro diversitate Temporis et Festorum 

per annum, excerpte ex Graduali Romano : 

quod curavit S. RKituum Congreg. sub aus- 

piciis SS. D. N. Pii 1X. P.M.  Editio 








secunda, 1873. 8vo, 86 pp., 9d. ; red and 
black, 6d. 

This contains the fourteen Masses of the Gradual, 
with the Asperges, Vidi aquam, the Responsory 
Libera me Domine, and the whole of the Requiem 
Mass, the R sponses at High Mass, and Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The same in large folio, 1872, 120 pp.. Red and 
black, machine-made paper, 1ls.; hand-made paper, 
lis. 


Organum ad Graduale Romanum : quod cura- 
vit S. Rit. Congreg. Sectio I. continens 
Proprium et Commune Sanctorum nec non 
Festa pro aliquibus locis harmonice ornata 
a Fr, Xav. Haberl, Capelle Magistro, et Jos. 
Hanisch, Organcedo Cathedralis Ratisbon- 
ensis. 1875. 4to, 264 pp., 7s. 6d. Sectio II. 
continens Proprium Missarum de Tempore. 
In the press, to appear in the course of 1875. 


Organum comitans ad Ordinarium Missz : 
composuit Fr. Witt. 1872. 4to, 108 pp., 4s. 


Ordo Exsequiarum pro defunctis adultis et 
parvulis ; una cum Officio, Missa, et Abso- 
lutione Defunctorum. Editio Ratisbonensis 
prima ex Rituali, Missali, Graduali et Bre- 
viario Romano, previa adprobatione Congreg. 
8. Rituum, adcurate deprompta et pro majori 
canentium presertim commoditate apte dis- 
posita. 1872. 8vo, 88 pp. Red and black, 
ls. 6d. 

This contains all the Gregorian notation necessary 
for funerals, the complete Office and Mass of the 
Dead, xc. 


Processionale Romanum, sive Ordo sacr. Pro- 
cessionum e Rituali Romano depromptus, 
additis que similia in Missali et Pontificali 
Romano habentur. [Editio Ratisbonensis 
prima pro majori canentium presertim com- 
moditate apte disposita. 1873. 8vo, 88 pp. 
Red and black, 1s. 6d. 

This edition contains the ecclesiastical chant for 
Processions on the feast of the Purification, Palm 
Sunday, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy 
Saturday, St. Mark, the Rogations, Vigil of Pen- 
tecost, Corpus Domini, and other Processions; the 
Litanies of the Holy Name and of Loreto, the Order 
fur receiving the Bishop of the Diocese, &c. 


Rituale Romanum, &c. cum Appendice sive 
Collectione Benedictionum et Instructionum 
S. Sedis auctoritate approbatarum seu per- 
missarum in usum et commoditatem itis. 
sionariorum Apostolicorum aliorumque Sacer- 
dotum digesta. Cum approbatione S. Rituum 
Congreg. 1872. 8vo, 464 pp. Red and 
black, 5s. 6d. 


Vesperale Romanum : id est Pars prima Anti- 
phonarii Romani continens Vesperas cum 
completorio juxta ordinem Breviarii Romani, 
cum Cantu emendato, additis novissimis 
Sanctorum Officiis, editum sub auspiciis SS. 
D. N. Pii 1X. P.M. Curante S. Rit. Congreg. 
1875. 8vo, red and black. In the press, to 
appear shortly. 

This edition will be uniform with the Directorium 
Chori, and contains the best traditional version of 
the Antiphonal, so far as Vespers and Compline are 
concerned, with a completeness of detail not to be 
found in any existing Vesperal. 








Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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MISSALS FOR ALTAR USE. 


Missale Romanum. Mechlin, large folio, vel- 
lum paper, 2/. ; calf, 3/. 12s. 6d. ; morocco, 
gilt monograms, 4/. 10s. ; red morocco, ele- 
gant, 6/., and upwards. Ratisbon, in the 
press. 


Folio (Tours edition), 27. 13s. 6d.; red 
morocco, elegant, from 7/. upwards. 





Folio (Vienna), with beautiful Gothic type 
and illustrations, morocco, 8/. 8s. 








Folio (Ratisbon), with illustrated border 
and woodcuts, unbound, 1/7. 15s. and up- 
wards ; calf, gilt mon., 3/.; morocco, gilt 
mon., 3/. 10s. ; 52. 5s. ; 77. 7s. ; 107. 10s., &c. 


Folio (Salviucci), unbound, 17. 10s. ; red 
morocco, elegant, 6/. 10s. 





—— Small folio, 17. 5s.; calf, 27. 10s. ; calf, 
gilt mon., 27. 15/. ; morocco, 3/, 3s. ; mo- 
rocco, gilt mon., 4/7. ; red morocco elegant, 
51. 10s. 


Missale Romanum. Mechlin, 4to, 1/. 3s. 6d. ; 
calf plain, 2/7. 7s. 6d.; calf, gilt mon., 
2/. 12. 6d. ; morocco plain, 2/7. 12s. ; morocco, 
gilt mon., 27. 17s. ; morocco elegant, 5/. 10s. 


(Ratisbon), unbound from 11. to 9/. 9s. ; 
bound from 2/. 10s. to 15/. 15s. 





Small 4to (Mechlin), 17s. 6d. ; calf plain, 
1/. 14s. 6d. ; calf, gilt mon., 27. ; morocco 
plain, 27. 2s. 6d.; morocco, gilt mon., 
21. 7s. 6d. ; red morocco elegant, 37. 3s. and 
upwards. 





(Ratisbon), unbound, from 10s. to 17. 10s. ; 
bound, from 1Z. to 3/. 3s. 





8vo. (Mechlin), white paper, 8s. ; India, 
10s. 6d.; bound, from 15s. This new Missal 
is very serviceable for small Chapels and 
Oratories. 





12mo, fine paper, unbound, 6s. ; calf, 
12s. ; morocco, 14s. 6d. ; morocco gilt, 19s. 
India paper, unbound, 7s. 6d. ; calf, 13s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 16s, ; morocco gilt, 1/. 1s. 





Missale Monasticum. Folio (Roman edition), 
morocco, 31. 15s. ; gilt mon., 4/. 4s. 


Small folio (Ratisbon), 1/7. 3s. ; also better 
edition, 27. ; in calf, 27. 7s. 6d. ; red morocco, 
51. 10s., &e. 


— — Small 4to (Mechlin), unbound, 17. 3s. ; 
calf plain, 27. 2s. ; gilt mon., 2/. 7s. ; mo- 


rocco plain, 2/. 7s. 6d. ; gilt mon., 27. 12s. 6d. 





Missale S. Ordinis Predicatorum. Folio calf, 


4l. 4s. 


All these Missals are complete with latest Sup- 
plements, Commemorations of St. Joseph, &c. 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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LIST OF FOREIGN LITURGY (continued). 


BREVIARIES AND HORE DIURNZ. 


Breviarum Romanum. Mechlin, 4 vols. 4to, 
red and black, 27. 8s. ; calf, 5/7. 10s. ; mo- 
rocco, 72. 7s. India paper, 22. 18s. ; calf, 
61. ; morocco, 7/. 17s. 


—— Ratisbon edition, No. I, 4 vols. 4to, 
red and black, 27. 10s. ; calf, 57. 15s. ; mo- 
rocco, 7/7. 10s. No. II, 4 vols., 4to, 37. 10s. ; 
No. III, 4 vols., 4to, 67. No. IV, 4 vols., 87. 


—— 4 vols. 8vo, red and black, fine paper, 
1/. 18s. ; calf, 32. 18s ; morocco, 41. 12s. 6d. 
India paper, 27. 2s. ; calf, 47. 2s. ; morocco, 
4/. 15s. 6d. 

—— 4 vols. 12mo, red and black, fine paper, 
12. 1s.; calf, 27. 4s.; morocco, 2/. 15s. 
India paper, 17. 6s. ; calf, 2/7. 8s. ; morocco, 

—— With Franciscan supplement, fine paper, 
1/. 8s.; calf, 22. 15s.; morocco, 3/. 6s. 


— Mechlin, 4 vols. 18mo, red and black, 
fine paper, 17. ; imitation calf, 1/. 8s. net ; 
calf, 12. 18s.; morocco, 27. 6s. India paper, 
1/. 2s.; calf, 27.; morocco, 2/. 8s. 


—— Ratishon edition, 4 vols. 18mo, red and 
black, 17. for 15s. ; in ealf, 17. 15s. net; 


morocco, 2/. 


—— Mechlin, 4 vols. 24mo, red and black, 
fine paper, 1/.; calf, 17. 17s. 6d.; morocco, 
2/. 4s. India paper, 1/. 1s. ; calf, 27. ; mo- 
rocco, 2/. 7s. 


— Mechlin, 4 vols. 32mo, red and black, 
fine paper, 17s.; imitation calf, 17. 2s. net ; 
calf, 1/7. 11s.; morocco, 1/. 18s. India paper, 
19s.; calf, 17. 13s. ; morocco, 27. 


Breviarum Romanum totum. Mechlin, 18mo, 
1ls.; calf, 17s. 6d.; morocco, 19s. 


Breviarum Romanum totum. 18mo, Ratisbon 
edition, very good for travelling, price un- 
bound, 16s. 

Breviarum S. Ord. Pred. 2 vols. 12mo, 17s. ; 

calf, 17. 12s. 6d. 


3reviarum Monasticum. 4 vols. 18mo, 17. 10s.; 
calf, 27. 12s. 6d. 


Hore Diurn. 32mo, Ratisbon, 2s. 6d. ; calf, 5s. ; 
mor., 6s. Mechlin, 32mo, 3s.; calf, 5s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. 48mo, Mechlin, 2s. 6d; 
calf, 5s. ; morocco, 6s. 


Hore Diurne Franciscanorum. 8vo, 8s. 6d. ; 
calf, 17s. 6d.; morocco, 1/. 4s.  18mo, 
5s. 6d. 32mo, 3s. 6d. ; calf, 6s. 6d. ; mo- 
rocco, 7s. 

Hore Diurne Sac. Ord. Pred. 382mo, 3s. 6d.; 

calf, 6s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 

Parcels received from France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many every week; fortnightly parcels of books re- 
ceived from Italy. All foreign periodicals and papers 
supplied, and sent direct to the subscriber’s address. 
A large stock of valuable and foreign books always 
on view ; Catalogues sent gratis on demand. 
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~NEW STANDARD ScHOOL BOOKS FOR REVISED CODE. 





} d, Per doz. Per doz. 

| Children’s Primer....in cloth 4 .. 3 0] Book V. - Standards V 
Part TL, cccccccece “ 24... 111 and VL... .. -in cloth 14 .. 12 0 
Means. Si ccencsce pa 3%... 2 8 "ALso, 

Book I. for Standard I. - 6 4 6 | Primer (Part I.), stitched 

a Ea a a F Piss &-s WIAPPOP oi caccccccsecce ait: B 
ae | + » 10 .. 7 6 | Lesson Sheets, large type, 
we) s -. = nn 3 Ae 9 0 perset 1 6 


These Books have been revised by the authority of the Archbishop and Bishops of England to meet the 
requirements of the New Code. 


SERIES OF READING- BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


d. da, 

PrIME? .. oc cecccccccccs -- per dozen 1 4 | Fourth Book.. per dozen 12 0 
First Book ..... pemebsees ” : 2 *° The — books marked *capnly my yates 
. additional reading which 1s often felt in the 
*Supplement to do. ..++ee ee ” 40 junior classes. They also comprise ele- 
ee errr " 5 0 mentary lessons in writing and arithmetic. 

*Supplement to do. 9 6 0 | Tablet Lessons, in sheets, very large 
Third Book ........+eee ‘ 8 0 type ...... eS A aS Price perset 1 6 


| SERIES OF RELIGIOUS READING-BOOKS, By A DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 


No. 1, SUITABLE TO STANDARDS 1 & 2. 
Price 10d., with full Allowance to Schools. 


No. 2, FOR STANDARDS 2 & 3, now ready, 1s. 
No. 3, hdl 1s, 6d. 


Readings from the Old Testament. | advantages of the Tonic Sol-fa system with 
Arranged with Explanatory Notes and Maps the ordinary notation; suited for Schools 
for the use of Students. By Joun Greorce | and Convents. 6d. 

Wennam, Canon of Southwark. Parts I. | Sight- Singing Made Easy, Pt. II.: containing 
and II., to the end of Judges. 1s. 6d. further exercises, and easy Part Songs, 


The New Testament Narrative, in the | Catches, &c., with an easy introduction to 
Words of the Sacred Writers. With Notes, Harmony, answering also the purpose of a 


Chronological Tables, and Maps. 2s. School Song Book. 6d. Poe - 

Hymns and Melodies (244), beginning with 

the simplest tunes and going on to the more 

advanced, suited to the ‘‘ Oratory Hymns,” 

the “Hymns for the Year,” the “ Holy 

Family Hymns,” and every other Hymn 
Book. 1s. 

Religious Knowledge.—Catechism in 19 
sheets, large type. 4s. 

Manual of Confirmation, containing the Office 
of Confirmation, Catechism, and Considera- 
tions. 2d. 

Manual of Instruction in Christian Doctrine, 
for Pupil Teachers, Schools, &e. 3s. 

Catechism of Confirmation, by Richards. 


” ’ ” 








Poetry.—First Book, with Illustrations. 1s. 
Second Book (Popular Poetry). 2s. 


Third Book (with Notices by De Vere). 3s.6d. 


History.—A Historical Catechism, for the 
use of Schools, from the earliest ages to the 
ee nt time; with appropriate Verses, to 

e learnt by heart. 4d. 

A Coloured Chart, to accompany the same, 
representing the different events in such a 
way as to fix them readily on the pupil’s 
memory, 2s. 6d.; or on rollers, 53. 6d. 


*,* The above, used ienstie r, will be found to teach 
history and chronology effectually in a very short | 


1d. 


time. | Fleury’s Historical Catechism (Formby). Per 
Ancient History, by Bridges. 3s. | dozen, 2s. 
Modern a ss 4s. Catechism of the Catholic Religion, by Deharbe 
Popular Ancient History, including Greece. | G and Fander. Cloth, 28. 
| tba, sospel Stories for the Young. 1s. 
| History of England for Colleges, &c. 6s. | Scripture History, by Reeve and Challoner. 2s. 
oe - Introduction to, with Ques- Prints for ditto (40), coloured, 12s. and 16s. 
tions. Is. 8d. | Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 1d. 
- * for the Young (plates). 3s. | ‘. = ». in French. 2d. 
” Catechism of. 6d. | Contenice 92. 


| ” 


History of France, Outlines of, by Ince, 1s.; | 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 





| Compendious French Grammar. 1s. 
*,* This comprises the essentials of French grammar, 
with a complete view of the genders and pro- 
nunciation, and is a useful remembrancer for 
those who have already studied grammar. 


contains the elements of Singing, on an im- 
proved and simple plan, combining the 








‘Burns and “Oates, 1 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 








THE CHILD: a Work on Education. By Monseigneur Dupantovr, Bishop of 
Orleans. Authorized translation. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. New and beautiful red-line edition, with 
frontispiece engraved specially for it. 18mo, handsome cloth, new design, 3s. 6d. ; best morocco, 
8s. ; best calf, 7s. 6d. 

TRACTATUS DE ECCLESIA CHRISTI. Anuctore Parricio Murray, in 
Collegio S. Patricii apud Maynooth, in Hibernia, Sac. Theol. Professore. Editio compendiosa. 
One vol. 12mo, upwards of 600 pages, 8s. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE INSURRECTION OF 1798, derived from 
every available written record and reliable tradition, By the Rev. P. F. KavanacuH. Fcap. 8vo, 
fancy boards, 2s. ; handsome cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE MASS, and a Devout Method of assisting at it. From the French of 
M. Tronson, of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. With Prayers at Mass from Nouet’s ‘ Pathetic 
Effusions of the Passion.” 18mo, cloth, 4d. 

NOTES OF THE WANDERING JEW ON THE JESUITS AND THEIR 
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Mr. Mill on the Utility of Religion. 


—~—>— 


“No one doubts,” says St. Augustine, “that a seeker after the 
true religion either believes already that the soul is immortal 
which is benefited by that religion, or else wishes to find in 
that religion the proof of the soul’s immortality. All religion, 
therefore, is for the soul. ... It is for the sake of the soul, 
either solely or principally, that the true religion, if there is 
one, is established.”? But Mr. Mill would try religion by another 
standard. “We propose to inquire,” he writes, “whether the 
belief in religion ... is really indispensable to the temporal 
welfare of mankind.”* St. Augustine asks, Which religion is 
the most useful with respect to the soul and immortality? 
Mr. Mill’s inquiry is, Apart from the soul and immortality, is 
there any need of any religion? The advocates of religion 
will reply that this is not a fair question to put. It is unjust 
to pretend to measure the utility of anything irrespectively of 
the purpose which it is ordained to serve. The mathematician 
who blamed Paradise Lost because there was not a word of 
proof in it from beginning to end, forgot that a poet writes 
to please rather than to convince. So has Mr. Mill, weighing 
religion with profane scales, been unmindful of the truth enun- 
ciated by the great African Bishop, Anime causa omnis religio. 
Since, however, temporal things have their value, we are willing 
to discuss the question, how far mankind are likely to thrive 
on earth without religion—always under protest that religion 
is not meant in the first place to promote our earthly pros- 
perity, but is for the soul and God, for immortality and 
heaven. 
Mr. Mill propounds the matter thus— 





The inquiry divides itself into two parts, corresponding to the 
double aspect of the subject, its social and its individual aspect. What 


1 De utilitate credendi, cap. vii. 
2 Nature, the Utility of Religion, and Theism, By John Stuart Mill. Second 
Edition, p. 74. 
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does religion do for society, and what for the individual ? What amount 
of benefit to social interests, in the ordinary sense of the phrase, arises 
from religious belief? And what influence has it in improving and 
ennobling individual human nature ? 


He does not deny that morality is good for society, and that 
religion has proved a powerful means of promoting morality. 
But he attributes its efficacy in this respect not to its force 
as religion, but to the forces of authority, of early education, 
and of public opinion, wherewith it has been encompassed. He 
thinks that if authority, education, and public opinion were to 
combine in favour of bare secular morality, as they have done 
for morality founded upon religion, the effect would be just 


‘ 


as great, or greater, in the improvement of society. Perhaps 
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to give ear and submit to the voice and decree of mankind 
at large. But how is he to understand the confused sound 
of that voice of many waters? and furthermore, what claim 
has it to his obedience? A much more ridiculous fable than 
that of the Miller and his Ass might be written, telling the 
adventures of a man who for one day should endeavour to 
obey the human race. Whoever made the experiment for 
one day, would certainly not try a second. Moreover, the 
advice to submit to such a yoke comes with singularly bad 
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grace from a person who of all men was the most self- 
opinionated, the most peculiar in his views, the most wilful 


of dissenters from common opinions and ordinary tastes. The 
fact is, that this vaunted devotion to humanity is referred, 
not to the men and women who actually live, but to a visionary 


humanity, an idol erected in the devotee’s brain. The out 
of such fervour is an enormous confi i f 
lection for private judgment. I say then that, as for the power 
of enforcing morality by authority, th holic C 


eminent above other teachers, and particularly above that 
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reasonable to think that any system of social duty which mankind 
might adopt, even though divorced from religion, would have the same 
advantage of being inculcated from childhood (p. 81). 


The verb, to inculcate, according to its Latin etymology, 
means ¢o stamp in with the heel. Of course that is not the 
meaning which the English word actually and properly conveys. 
But it seems to me that this etymology of zuculcate throws great 
light on Mr. Mill’s use of the verb zo educate. That was the 
manner in which he himself was unfortunately educated ; he 
had certain notions stamped into him with the heel, and an iron 
heel it was, of his father. A child, from this point of view, 
is conceived to be of the nature of a carpet-bag, ready to hold 
whatever articles you put into it, even though, as the unscru- 
pulous valet was discovered doing with his master’s clothes, 
you stuff them in with your foot, This we may know as the 
carpet-bag theory of education. It does not occur to the 
advocates of this method that a child is not an inanimate 
vessel or bag, but a living organism, a germ that requires 
a definite development, and turns out a malformation and a 
monster, if you environ it with unnatural surroundings. It is 
easy enough to rear children into monsters, and therefore, to 
prevent such mismanagement, the Church is anxious herself 
to have the rearing of them. But because, under her fostering 
charge, a child grows up pure, obedient, upright, and truthful, 
to infer that the like moral virtues might be secured by secular 
discipline, instituted from the cradle, without religion, this way 
of argument, as I have said, is to ignore the child’s being a 
living germ, and to compare it to a bag, which holds that, 
and nothing but that, which is first put in and fills it. 

It is true that for young children the commands of God and 
the commands of their parents ordinarily coincide; for Ged 
would have parents obeyed in all that is not sin, and few parents 
are so depraved as to direct their offspring at the outset to 
things which are sinful. But a child soon learns to discern the 
authority of God extending beyond that of father and mother. 
The tender mind becomes impressed with the idea that God 
is everywhere, and sees all things, even the secrets of thought ; 
thereby it is convinced that God commands every part of man, 
the inward affection as well as the outward action, whereas 
parents can but enforce an external obedience, in word and 
deed, but not in will. If this idea of the penetrating presence 
and intimate dominion of God was hindered from developing 
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itself in John Mill’s youthful intellect, then he missed a common 
piece of mental experience, and should not have written upon a 
matter in which he was not versed, alleging that the commands 
of God are to young children nothing more than the commands 
of their parents. The allegation is not true, except in a restricted 
sense ; and by no means does it substantiate the inference which 
Mr. Mill draws from it, that any system of social duty, even 
divorced from religion, is capable of being inculcated from 
childhood just as well as theistic morality. That is a very 
lame code of morals which does not control the motions of the 
heart, motions which are absolutely uncontrollable apart from 
the worship and service of the Searcher of Hearts. 

Children very soon learn to ask for reasons, and of all things 
they are most curious to know the why and wherefore of the 
prohibitions imposed upon them. They readily admit the 
answer: So-and-so is wrong, it is a sin, Almighty God forbids 
it. But another answer may be given: So-and-so leads to 
unhappiness, mankind forbid it. Such a reply has its force. 
Children are credulous, they value happiness, they regard 
authority. They are ready to submit to some restraint, believ- 
ing that it will be better for them in the long run: they are 
loath to disobey those on whom they depend. Buta child may 
be worked upon by these considerations equally whether he 
learns to believe in God, or whether he does not. What 
Christian mother or nurse is there who does not use them? 
Infidel teachers rashly suppose that because they renounce 
heaven, therefore they have the earth to themselves. The 
development of a young Christian’s moral nature is influenced 
both from heaven above and from earth beneath, by motives 
divine and human. Only it is to be noticed that earthly well- 
being and earthly authority, taken out of all connection with 
the authority of God, cannot found an obligation under pain of 
sin. They may establish the utility, the desirableness, the 
comfortableness of a certain line of procedure; but they do 
not evince that that is the line which a person ought to pursue. 
The hand of society may lie heavy on delinquents, the voice of 
society may condemn them; but surely public opinion and 
statute penalties, parliaments and prisons, newspaper editors 
and hangmen, do not make right and wrong. Yet if they do 
not make it, whence on earth can it be derived? Its only 
possible source is the throne of a Being Who merits adoration. 
A child then that is not taught to know God, may have an 
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appreciation of expediency ; but an appreciation of expediency 
is not a sense of sin. Indications of this sense are absent from 
the pages of mere utilitarian moralists,and notably from those 
of Mr. Mill. Witness his work on Utilitarianism. How can 
such instructors communicate to children an idea which they 
have obliterated in themselves, the idea of bounden duty, of 
what a man ought to do under pain of sin? Sin is perhaps the 
object which a Christian child most deeply realizes, and most 
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I could imagine this example being used by one who owed, 


his acquaintance with Grecian history to some dictionary or 
easury, or such-like repository of tags of learning. But its 
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use by a scholar who had read more Greek at fourteen than is 


included in an ordinary University course, can only be accounted 
I 


for by supposing the author's zeal for argument to have got the 
better of his memory. As well might Mr. Mill have brought 
forward the Carthaginians, or the Venetian Senate, or the East 
India Company, or the zod/esse in France before the Revolution, 
and have bidden us transform the oligarchical predilections 
which those close corporations manifested into philanthropy 
as wide as the world. The Spartans were a settlement of 
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Doric conquerors, keeping aloof like oil in water, in the midst 
of a population of subjects whom they had deprived, all of them 
of their civil franchises, and not a-few of their personal liberty. 
Never was there such a narrow, jealous, oppressive aristocracy. 
Their pride was that they were not like the rest of men, they 
were Spartans; this was their bond of union, their difference 
from other people, Achzans, Ionians, and Barbarians. The 
strength of such an esprit de corps comes precisely from its 
being confined; expand it, and it is lost in the air, like a 
volatile salt. And thus Spartan patriotism actually did 
evaporate, when victory at the end of the Peloponnesian war 
offered the Dorian oligarchs the chance of empire. 


Mr. Mill goes on to say— 





Among the Greeks gener : 
pendent of religion. . . . For the enforcement of human moral 


inducements were almost exclusively relied on. The case of Greece is, 


ly, social morality was extremely inde- 
I ities secular 








I believe, the only one in which any teaching, other than religious, has 
had the unspeakable advantage of forming the basis of education ; and 
r ~ re) 


though much may be said against the quality of some part of the 
teaching, very little can be said against its effectiveness. The most 
memorable example of the power of education over conduct, is afforded 





a strong presumption that 





by this excepti nal 





in other cases early religious teaching has owed its power over mankind 
rather to its being early than to its being religious (p. 83). 

I wonder whether Mr. Mill would have been satisfied to have 
seen his countrymen behaving towards one another as Greek 
behaved towards Greek of old. He was very indignant on 
occasion of a certain transaction in Jamaica. Yet what was 
that to the massacres at Corcyra, or to the devastation of 
Melos? What was his opinion of the lying to which the 
Greeks were so universally given? What of the unnatural 
lusts which their poets sang of and their philosophers strove 
to justify? Are these things to be again? But it is not true 
that the social morality of the Greeks was independent of 
religion. The two decayed together. Mr. Mill, in his Lagze, 
lays down the canon, that when one phenomenon varies con- 
comitantly with another, we may surmise a relation of cause 
and effect between them. Now, as the author of Homeric 
Studies and Juventus Mundi has pointed out, the Greeks in 
Homer's day were better husbands and fathers, juster rulers 
and judges, more hospitable, more kind to their inferiors, more 
cheerful and more pure, at the same time that they were more 
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religious, than in the subsequent age of Pericles. Is not this 
a case for the application of the “Method of Concomitant 


Variations ” ? 


Heu mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos, 


is an old, unavailing cry. But this boon, which it were vain to 
expect from Jove, Mnemosyne, the goddess of memory, can and 
readily will bestow, after her manner. Let the reader invoke 
the aid of the aforesaid powerful goddess, to ease his back of 
the load of past years just so much as may be requisite to 
render him again a child, celebrating with festive cheer at his 
father’s board his twelfth birthday. When the feast is over, let 
him imagine that his father takes him by the hand, leads him 
into another room, and says to him solemnly—‘ John,” or 
“Edward,” or “James, I want you to love mankind.” 

“Oh, yes, papa, I will.” 

“That is, you will do all in your power to help them; and 
in order to that, you will be generous, self-denying, hardworking, 
truthful, temperate, and obedient to authority.” 

“Yes, papa, if you wish it. But I want to know who 
mankind are, that I should do all this for them ?” 

That question is a puzzler for poor dear papa. How is he 
to frame an answer that shall be satisfactory to his boy’s mind, 
without any reference, explicit or implied, to the common Father 
of all men? 

To awaken a child’s interest and call forth his love, there 
is required some concrete, individual object. He does not 
appreciate abstractions and general expressions. Country 
perhaps is the one generality about which he warms _ into 
enthusiasm. Patriotic sentiment blooms early, like the snow- 
drop, in the spring of life. But patriotism is a weed in the ° 
garden of Messrs. Comte and Mill. Patriotism is an exclusive 
spirit, breathing division and war. We cherish and stand by 
our own country when we contemplate foreign powers arrayed 
or arrayable against her. There is no patriotism without some 
prospect of a fight or a competition, a struggle with the 
foreigner. This is evident in every patriotic song ever written, 
from Tsbvauevas yap xarév down to Rule Britannia. If then the 
world is to be our country, and all mankind our countrymen 
and brothers, as we are told in the Cours de Philosophie Positive, 
there is an end of patriotism, because there is an end to the 
strife of nations, which is the fuel on which patriotism feeds 
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I am not here recommending either patriotism or cosmopoli- 
tanism; I only wish to show that the two sentiments are 
radically opposed, and that a young heart may glow with 
love of country without therefore being susceptible of devotion 
to mankind in general. 

Let us return to the question, “‘Who are mankind, that I 
should be virtuous for them?” In the first place, mankind 
are beings for whom I have a natural sympathy. If I find 
a wounded man moaning in a ditch, my impulse is to go and 
tend him. But mere sympathy will not make me virtuous. 
It will not be operant in the face of my passions and caprices, 
my pride, sensuality, and resentment. In the second place, 
mankind are beings for whom I have a natural respect. I 
stand in awe of the judgments and dread the censures of my 
fellows. That is, when I am calm. But neither wisdom nor 
calmness is the permanent property of any man; _ storms 
sweep at times over the stillest ocean. Just in that wild 
hour in which I most need restraint, the spell of human 
respect over me is broken, and then farewell to decorum 
‘and virtue. Thirdly, mankind are strong enough to seize 
and treat at their pleasure my person and possessions. A 
single arm in an open field has no chance against society. 
But an evil-minded individual can go secretly to work, he 
can procure abettors, he can rob and murder by stealth, as 
a thief and poisoner, or by hypocrisy, as a friend of liberty, 
or haply by open violence, as a conqueror. All the brute 
force upon earth can never make a virtuous man. 

Esthetics perhaps might be pressed into the service of 
humanitarianism. The most brilliant colours of poetry and 
oratory might be laid on to paint to a child’s mind the 
beauty, the nobleness, dignity, and magnificence of the 
animal species to which he belongs. Whatever has been 
uttered in praise of Deity, whether by Christian, Hebrew, or 
Pagan—the grand words of Milton and A%schylus and Homer, 
of Isaias and St. Paul, might be converted, like the golden 
vessels at Baltassar’s feast, into ornaments for the glorifica- 
tion of the modern Jupiter, Man. It is hard to find a use 
for the Bible, and for the masterpieces of poetry and art 
which have God for their theme, in a Positivist education, 
unless a sacrilege like the above is to be perpetrated upon 
them. One precaution, however, would have to be taken: 
the child must be kept aloof from the object of his worship. 
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When one is being taught to worship God and Jesus Christ, 
his instructors are not afraid to bring him near to them; he 
is taught to pray, to receive the sacraments, to live in the 
divine presence, and not only to “grope after” God, as the 
ancients did,* but to embrace Him and abide in Him. The 
more closely God is known, the better will He be loved and 
served: so Christian teachers think, and act accordingly, with 
no ill success. But man, if adorable, is adorable only at a 
distance. Approach the idol, and you catch sight of the 
paint and the ugliness; and adoration is changed to loathing. 
So the juvenile worshipper of humanity must be educated at 
home, by the knee of his philosophical father, and must not 
look even him too full in the face. There he must be kept, 
notwithstanding the importunate visits of “School Board,” for 


school-boys decidedly do not display the makings of anything 


worshipful ; therefore he must not go to school. But in private 


cA 


» 


he must swallow down boluses from Comte and Bentham, 
endless sentences, with more parentheses than an onion has 
coats, moving him to seek the impossible happiness of a 
visionary humanity. This crude, indigestible mass is the 
staple of his education. The time at last arrives for the 
philanthropical prodigy to walk abroad. He will be a very 
uncommon young man indeed, if within six months from the 
time of his starting life, he does not find a thousand sources 
of vexation and disgust in the conduct of persons about him. 
The first plunge into business is wont to be a hard fall, 
resulting in bumps and bruises. Superiors seem exacting and 
snappish; equals are rough, inconsiderate, scornful, or jealous. 
Depths of depravity open around; the worst suspicions are 
realized. How shall humanity, on its own natural merits, still 
keep its place in the youth’s esteem? If he has not been: 
taught to recognize the seal of the Creator even on the vilest 
of men, if he knows nothing about the universal brotherhood 
founded by the Incarnation, nor the plentiful redemption 
merited by the Precious Blood, nor the yearning tenderness 
of the Saviour’s Heart for sinners, a little persecution will 
rake out the fire of his enthusiasm, and the youth that 
began with adoring mankind is likely to mature into a mis- 


anthropist.* 


3 Acts xvii. 27. 
4 Is not this the meaning of the caricature drawn by Shakespeare in ‘‘ Timon of 


Athens ” ? 
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What is wanted, is devotion not to humanity but to the 
Man-God. MHumanitarianism stands towards God Incarnate 
much as pantheism stands towards Him in His uncreated 
nature. It is the Satanic counterpart of Christianity, one of 
those chapels which, as King Francis the First said, the devil 
never fails to build for himself by the side of every church 

2 


that is raised to the honour of God. Certain German philoso- 
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before Christ, taught that Deity is the one only thing that 


exists, and that the worl with all its manifold contents is 


Deity revealing itself in so many various forms. What the 
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inhuman a spirit as the spirit of pantneism, to wnich it 1s not 
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it begins with injustice to self, and ends in selfishness. For in 
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the first place it goes about to destroy personal attachment. 


There are three forms of personal attachment: friendship, the 





passion of love, and religion. Religion is stronger than the 
passion of love, and that passion is stronger than friendship. 
He would be an inhuman monster who should wish to take 
friendship out of the world. I do not accuse Mr. Mill of such 
inhumanity. Still more inhuman would he be who would rob 


the world of love, the origin of the union between man and 
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wife. Plato actually proposed to do this, when he willed that 
in his model republic the women should be in common. 
Mr. Mill has not committed himself to any such inhuman and 
loathsome proposal. But most inhuman of all is he who 
forbids mankind any more to worship a personal God, espe- 
cially when that God is at the same time Man, their own very 
Brother and Saviour. This is the most inhuman procedure of 
all, because religion is the strongest of all personal ties. It has 
compensated many a castaway for the absence or the loss of 
friendship ; and thousands have put away earthly love to draw 
that divine tie closer. It pervades love and friendship, assimi- 
lating them to itself, twining its strength with theirs, binding 
friend to friend and husband to wife, as the soul is bound to 
God. This tie then Mr. Mill would loosen and entirely take 
away. He would make every man’s and every woman's exist- 
ence as miserable as he confesses his own to have been, without 
a God to love. Is not the attempt a breach of the privileges 
of the human soul, more flagrant even than Plato’s prohibition 
of domestic affections ? 

It needs very little penetration to discover that the interests 
of mankind at large are not served by wrenching and racking 
the nature of each individual man. When every member is 
uneasy, the body of society cannot be comfortable. The 
rending away of personal attachment, in that highest form 
in which it blends with adoration, would leave a void and 
plant a dissatisfaction in every man’s heart. We should 
wander about sore and maimed, and as the wounded deer 
forsakes and is forsaken of the herd, we should be wanting 
in fellowship to one another. 

But Mr. Mill holds in his hand a remedy, which he boasts 
will heal the sore and fill the void left by the removal of theism ; 
a remedy that will appease all individual cravings, and maintain 
the body politic, sound and whole. The remedy is of course 
the love of mankind on the mere motive of humanity. I 
emphatically assert, and will do my best to prove, that this 
remedy is wholly inadequate and vain: humanitarianism will 
not serve as a substitute for divine religion. The reason is 
simply this, that as there is a difference between general know- 
ledge and particular knowledge, so is there likewise between 
general love and personal love, and as where particular know- 
ledge is required, as in a trade or profession, general knowledge 
will not do instead, so a general love of mankind cannot satisfy 
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that craving wherewith the human heart yearns to love, worship, 
and attach itself by religious ties to some particular person. 
A working religion, such, that is, as takes hold of conduct, 
has ever an individual being, not a generality, for its direct 
object. Polytheism has been a working religion in its day. 
But then, what I may call a practising polytheist did not pay 
homage to, and expect protection from, the entire pantheon 
of gods: he gave himself over to the particular tutelary of 
his house or nation. The Homeric heroes, for instance, 
Diomede, Ulysses, Hector, AEnzeas, are described as fighting 
under the special patronage of their several guardian deities. 
The Athenians stood at Marathon under the exgis of Athene. 
The old Roman marched to battle invoking Mars Gradivus. 
The author of Homeric Studies has remarked that of all the 
gods who figure in the Iliad and Odyssey, hardly any are 
ever prayed to except Zeus, Athene, and Apollo. What I say 
of polytheism, holds in like manner of patriotism. Whoever 
heartily loves his country and his countrymen, loves them 
because he loves in the first place his own family and home. 
Being a dutiful son, an affectionate husband, he becomes an 
ardent patriot. The soldier or the sailor fights well, because 
he loves his commander, or his regiment, or his ship. Every- 
where some particular attachment is required to found enthu- 
siasm for a general cause. Give love a centre-point, and thence 
it will radiate: but radiation without a centre is impossible. 
Mr. Mill’s humanitarianism is such an impossibility. He tries 
to draw a circle round mankind without fixing either leg of 
his compasses. 

Christ our Lord gave it to His disciples as His special 
command that they should love one another as He had loved 
them. He was.to be the bond of their mutual charity. The 
disciple who loved Him most tenderly was most assiduous 
in handing down this precept to’ posterity. And the Christian 
Church, in imitation of St. John, has ever joined together the 
love of Christ and the love of men as brothers in Christ. Her 
writers seized upon a new name to denote the fulfilment of 
the “new commandment,” the name agape, which means at 
once divine charity and brotherly{love, things not breathed of 
upon earth before. It was no abstract philanthropy, but the 

5 The Greeks knew of QsAia, friendship, and pws, the passion of Jove: but of 
ayarn, or charity, they had not amongst them even the name, till the Church taught 


it them. The article, originally vended by M. Comte, and eagerly bought up by 
Mr. Mill, is a spurious @yaéan, charity without Christ. 
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love of the Man-God that moved St. Vincent of -Paul in his 
visits to the galleys, and that guided the kindly pens of 
St. Francis of Sales and of Fenelon. It is the same love 
that sustains the Sister—properly called of Charity—in her 
hospital duty. It carries the priest to and fro amid filth and 
destitution and vice, to the hovel and the back-slum, to the 
poor-school, the workhouse, and the gaol. It makes a man 
shorten his life, in daily attendance upon the outcasts of his 
kind, without any one, least of all himself, thinking anything 


of the sacrifice. 





These results of Christian charity unbelievers have admired, 
but they have not taken notice of their source. They do not 
know what the personal love of Jesus Christ is, nor what it can 
do and has done. They think to match, and even to outdo, 
the work of the Church in the cause of humanity. The plan 
they propose to adopt is to drop all the rest of the Gospel 
teaching, and retain this one pr , “Love your neighbour 
as yourself.” But as I have shown, there is no loving your 
neighbour in general, unl you love some being, other than 
yourself, in particular, and for that being’s sake love mankind. 
< 4 , . 

When the lov f God is taken away, the only other forms 
of personal attachment 1 ining iendship and the passion 
of love. But those are « tially exclusive attachments: we 
cannot be personal friends of everybody, still less fall in love 
with everybody. How then . we to love our neichbours 


Perl ; public opinion ll enable us to do so. Much of 


] 
the l ( \ t Vel mens 
actions is attr : 2 :. eC public opinion 


supporting religion. And he ar that when this support is 


removed and applied to I itariani humanitarianism will , 
be at least as great a power in the Id as ever theism was. 
I do not deny that 
external behaviour. 
still less will a woman wear a gown, widely different from the 


ion is a great controller of aur 





1an will not wear a coat or a hat, 


type which is sanctioned by the general taste. A gentleman 
now-a-days will not get drunk at table, as his grandfather 
used to do; the etiquette of society upon that point having 
become more stringent since the days when George the Third 
was King. Public opinion tells, moreover, upon our beliefs. 
If all the newspapers say a thing, and all our friends repeat 
it, it is hard if we do not believe it. Nay, public opinion can 
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sway our hearts to love and to hate at its bidding. So the 
Jews hated Christ, because the organs of public opinion, the 
Chief Priests and Pharisees, raised their voices to misrepresent 
Him. Modern Englishmen hate the Pope for the like reason. 
Last century the public Press spread through England the 
sentiment of admiration and love for the Empress Maria 
Theresa ; and in the beginning of this century Queen Caroline 
was idolized by the same means. This age, in which every- 
body is in a fidget under the criticizing gaze of everybody else, 
is not the time to deny the might of public opinion. 

But after all, public opinion, though when once formed, it 
tells forcibly upon private belief and practice, nevertheless is 

] nceived of private opinion, and is fostered and matured 
by the sympathy of individual minds. All the loud cries that 
le 





ring through the country—Reform, No Popery, Home Ru 
proceed originally from some one man, or small knot of men, 
and find an echo in the hearts of those who take them up. 
Thus a poor man has a desire to better himself and the things 
about him, and he has a desire for more power; he hears that 
the government of his country is rotten, and that the way to 


1° 1 . ‘ 


restore it to soundness is to increase his share in it; he catches 
at the tidings, and joins the | and cry of Reform. I believe 
it quit ble to t ypular movement whose watch- 
wo! ll be Mankind. Leaders there are offering themselves 
on all sides, and there is abundance of private sentiment to 


support the cause : for however one may be loaded with dignities 


17 , % 1 . m1 ria Pe 

and lat there is no title in which nature 
weal _ on Obs c + “491 <a there j 

exult yn ; n that « in. I suppose there is 1 ic, 


be he believer or infidel, who can read without his heart swelling 
within him those words of the oldest book extant, in which 


after the rest of the creation is accomplished, God is represented 


saying: “Let us make man to our image and likeness, and 
let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts, and over the whole earth.” 
I can imagine then a movement in favour of humanity, an 
act of the human race asserting itself. 

But if the assertion is to be against God, and the movement 
is to carry with it a rejection of divine religion, I cannot think 
that it will be successful in permanently absorbing the whole 
of the individual man, and governing his every act in accord- 
ance with the good of society. For I say this enthusiasm for 
humanity is not enough to make the individual happy. He 
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craves after a personal attachment, and he is put off witha 
general cause. Naturally he will fall back upon himself and 
his own domestic surroundings, and the sentiment of loyalty 
to mankind will be no longer supreme within him. He will 
question even its right to supremacy, when he finds that it 
is a sentiment incapable of pervading and appropriating to 
itself his whole nature. No man can be above all things a 
Reformer, nor above all things a Home Ruler, because Reform 
and Home Rule, whatever their attractions, do not speak to 
the whole of a man’s heart, and therefore cannot direct all 
his conduct. Neither does humanitarianism address itself to 
the whole heart. It leaves a great void there, an emptiness, 
and a hunger after some Person to be loyal to, to worship, 
and more than all else, to love. As the causes of Reform and 
Home Rule cannot generate in a man’s breast an affection 
sovereign and supreme, so neither can the cause of humanity 
without God. But that which is incapable of supremacy, 
cannot be a religion, nor supply the place of religion. 
Mr. Mill himself avows: 


The essence of religion is the strong and earnest direction of the 
emotions and desires towards an ideal object, recognized as of the 
highest excellence, and as rightfully paramount over all selfish objects 


of desire (p. 109). 


I do not for a moment admit this definition of religion 
to be complete. But it is correct so far as it goes. And that 
is far enough to nullify the assertion which immediately follows, 
that— 

This condition is fulfilled by the Religion of Humanity in as eminent 
a degree, and in as high a sense, as by the supernatural religions even 
in their best manifestations. 


A sentiment that is essentially impersonal cannot be supreme. 
An object merely general cannot be recognized as possessing the 
highest excellence. A vague, multitudinous entity, such as is 
Mankind, a being that can be neither our friend nor our loved 
one, much less our God, surely is not rightfully predominant 
over all selfish, that is, private and individual, objects of desire. 
But the Christian religion can and does supply such a para- 
mount object, in the person of Jesus Christ, the Man-God. 

The latter portion of Mr. Mill’s Essay, which is also the more 
suggestive, I must reserve for future treatment. 


J.R. 
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PART THE FIFTH. 


AND now the time has come for us to quit Vienna and pursue 
our wanderings. We have been persuaded to abandon our 
design of continuing our voyage down the Danube, so we, 
somewhat unwillingly, give up all idea of seeing Buda-Pest, 
and turn our steps northwards. The railway which carries us 
to Prague skirts for a time the right bank of the Danube, and 
we look down upon the waters which we are soon to desert— 
we look down with interest and a kind of affection, for we 
cannot forget how many pleasant hours we have spent upon 
them, and how much that is noble and sublime they have 
revealed to us ; and now all this has to be left behind, and 
to be exchanged for what we have been forewarned will be a 
long and dreary journey. We must needs confess that there 
is not much to gratify the eyes of the lover of nature; there 
is no wildness or ruggedness to be seen; but, on the other 
hand, there are none of those depressing signs of poverty and 
stagnation which in many places make themselves felt, even 
by the passing traveller. And well may it be so, for now we 
are quitting what is properly Austria for Bohemia, and entering 
and hurrying over in an express train those broad and almost 
boundless plains which are indeed the granaries of central 
Europe. We have climbed—so gradually that we have failed 
to notice that we are climbing at all—the high lands which 
form the watershed for the many streams which irrigate so 
profitably this vast table-land, and which unite in forming one 
of the chief rivers of Germany—the Moldau. We have entered 
Bohemia at one of the lowest passes into that mountain-girded 
kingdom, and find ourselves in the vast plain which, sinking 
down from its boundary of mountains, sinks still lower towards 
its centre, where stands its capital, Prague, Prag, or Praha, 
which you will, according to the language you use. 
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This vast plain, some two hundred miles both in length and 
breadth, shut in on all sides by mountain ranges which tower 
high above it and look down into its depths, is yet, as we have 
said, a table-land far above the level of the sea: its very 
monotony has at least the charm of grandeur, it is so very 
monotonous; but it is as rich as it is broad, and, strange to 
say, rich both in fertility of soil and mineral wealth. Miles 
upon miles of the undulating sea of corn we hurry over, and 
then at times we come upon vast herds of cattle. Not many 
towns do we pass, nor are the few we see of importance; but 
everywhere is the land teeming with food. Nor must we omit 
to record how great and productive are the hop-fields, to which 
the reputation of Pilsner beer bears token, a beer which stands 
high, we think the highest, among the many in which Germany 
glories. 

It takes about eight hours for the express to travel from 
Vienna to Prague, so it is late in the evening when we arrive, 
too late for a distant view of the city standing upon the seven 
hills, a characteristic which the Hussites did not fail to turn 
to account in their denunciations of those who expelled them 
from its walls; but we had many opportunities, thanks to this 
same characteristic, for looking down upon what, as is not too 
often the case, fully repays any toil in climbing. 

The river Moldau speeds on its way through the middle of 
the city and from the noble bridge which spans it an excellent 
view may be obtained of the chief and most unusual feature of 
the city, the Hradschin. The rapid but now shallow river seems 
to have cut too wide a passage for itself through and around 
the hills which rise up on each side, and thus the various 
buildings of this large city—it is twelve miles in circumference 
—trise tier above tier on either bank and in most picturesque 
grouping. 

On the left bank, rising abruptly high above the lower heights 
stands the Hradschin, the royal palace of the Bohemian kings, 
now the residence of the ex-Emperor Ferdinand of Austria. 
Its vast dimensions give it a dignity which no ordinary palace 
could maintain at such a height and on the brow of so bold a 
promontory. Nor does it stand alone. The venerable Cathedral 
—the shrine of three great saints—with its one tower, once the 
highest in Europe, still grand in its reduction from 506 feet 
to 314 feet, forms a striking feature in the scene. When to 
this we add the grand old palaces of such magnates as the 
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Grand Duke of Tuscany and Prince Schwarzenberg, which 
are still in all their pristine splendour, and the faded 
grandeur of the Czernin palace, glorious even in its degradation 
to the uses of a barrack, we have said enough to show that 
the hill of the Hradschin, crowned with noble buildings which 
stretch in one grand line for more than three quarters of a mile 
in length, is a sight not to be soon forgotten. But ere we 
quit the bridge to examine more closely the Hradschin, let 
us pause a moment to consider the bridge itself, which for 
more reasons than one is deserving our notice. 

In itself, considered only in its dimensions and noble pro- 
portions, it invites attention; stretching on its eighteen arches 
nearly a third of a mile in length, and with a corresponding 
breadth. But it has features of which few, if any, other bridges 
can boast. There is a strong tower at each end, grim in its 
solid strength and quaint in its carved devices. One of them 
was the scene of a memorable incident, which indeed brought 
about the conclusion of the terrible Thirty Years’ War. 

It was in the autumn of 1648 that Koenigsmark with the 
Swedes made a sudden dash upon Prague, and, aided by the 
treachery of an imperialist, surprized the Kleinseite, or city on 
the left bank of the Moldau. They were crossing the bridge, 
when a Jesuit rushed out of the College at its foot and let 
down the portcullis in their faces; then, with the help of three 
soldiers only, he held at bay the invaders until the startled 
citizens and university students could assemble in his support. 

It was no temporary success, for the disappointed Protestant 
heroes, after battering in vain at the gate and regularly besieging 
the city for fourteen weeks, had to retire discomfited into winter 
quarters, and with that ended the Thirty Years’ War. The gate 
is still there, and so is the Jesuit house and seminary which 
sent forth this noble patriot to do his country service at its 
hour of need. Would that we could add that the Order to 
which he belonged still holds its own. One would think there 
were historical associations enough connected with the spot to 
save it at least from the hands of the spoiler: but no—patriotism 
could not effect what lives of self-devotion failed to win. Those 
who had served the best were the first to suffer, and so the 
gate which witnessed the heroic deed is now at once a testimony 
to the zeal of a religious patriot and to the ingratitude of those 
who so profited by his zeal. But besides its two gates, the 
bridge has other special features, and chief of these are the 
BB 2 
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noble statues which adorn its piers, which indeed are peculiar, 
even among works of this kind; for many of them are not 
merely single figures, but large groups of saints. But one 
single figure there is which far surpasses all the rest in interest, 
that of St. John Nepomuc, or, as the people call it in their 
quaint Czekhish, Socha Sv. Jana na mosté. St. John is all they 
care to call their dear patron. There may be other St. Johns, 
but these must have distinguishing titles; their saint is the 
St. John; but if we will have his name at length, here it is 
as they have it, Sv. Jana Nepomuck¢ho. 

This bronze statue of St. John was erected in 1683, just 
three centuries after his martyrdom, on the spot whence he 
was thrown by order of the impious King Wenceslaus. 

The story of this martyrdom is well known. Its chief 
features are so grand in their simplicity, that those who know 
little, and care still less, about saints, have come to venerate 
what, even from their point of view, is so noble a character. 

It cannot be told in fewer words or more effectively than 
by the inscription which was placed on his shrine in the 
Cathedral: “Under this stone lies the body of the most 
venerable and most glorious thaumaturgus, John Nepomucen, 
doctor, canon of this church, and confessor of the Empress, 
who, because he had faithfully kept the seal of confession, was 
cruelly tormented and thrown from the bridge of Prague into the 
river Moldau, by the order of Wenceslaus the Fourth, Emperor 
and King of Bohemia, son of Charles the Fourth. 1383.” 

The bronze statue on’ the bridge represents the martyr 
standing erect in his dress as a canon, holding nearly upright 
a crucifix, the left arm thrown tenderly and nursingly round 
it, while the right hand supports its foot. The face is looking 
upwards, while round the head, supported on a circular nimbus, 
are five stars in memory of those five which shone over the 
martyr’s body as it lay in the Moldau, and by whose light it 
was made known to the people. The figure stands upon a 
broad pedestal, which is divided into three panels below, and 
rises in its centre to a greater height to support the statue. 
Two of these panels are filled with dassz relicvi, one representing 
the torturing of the Saint in prison, with a view of the con- 
fessional in the background ; the other represents the circum- 
stances of the martyrdom. The centre panel contains the 
inscription. Around this pyramidical pedestal, and rising 
above it to the feet of the Saint, are other seven stars; but 
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these are bright lamps which illuminate the sacred spot at 
night. No Catholic passes by without saluting the Saint; and 
when the annual festival comes round, the bridge is so thronged 
that it becomes altogether impassable for carriages. 

But we must not linger on the bridge, but hasten on and 
upward to the Hradschin. However on our way we must 
pause a moment and enter St. Nicholas’, once a Jesuit church, 
built in the seventeenth century and in the style which has 
become almost identified with the Society; we admire its fine 
proportions and rich decorations, and pause in astonishment and 
admiration before a picture of surpassing beauty. It is a 
subject which frequent repetition has made familiar, but of 
which the thoughtful mind can never grow weary: the death 
of St. Francis Xavier. There is the calm face and the worn 
figure, sinking on the foreign shore under the burthen of that 
marvellously active life. But an artist of no ordinary genius 
has thrown his whole soul and power into the face, which haunts 
the mind long after the picture has passed away, long after all 
its details are forgotten, and which can be recalled at pleasure, 
as few works of art can be. We know not the name of the 
painter, but we commend the work to any one who may visit 
Prague, as a gem not to be missed. It is a stiff pull for our two 
horses to drag the heavy lumbering carriage (so different from 
those we were familiar with at Vienna) up the steep ascent 
to the Hradschin. A sharp turn or two, however, are in time 
surmounted by the aid of much shouting and not a little 
whipping, and we are on the level summit of the bold pro- 
montory. We drive first to the Palace of the Kings, so our 
inexorable guide rules, though we should have preferred the 
more inviting precincts of the Cathedral. 

The Hradschin (which means in Czekhish, castle) is indeed a 
vast building, as we had noted on the bridge, but far more 
remarkable for its size than for anything else. It seems to 
bea place of refuge for dethroned monarchs, Charles the Tenth 
of France lived here for many years, as did Henry of Bordeaux, 
the Count de Chambord, though he has since taken up his 
quarters not far off, at Froschdorf; and now the ex-Emperor 
Ferdinand of Austria makes it his residence and holds a kind 
of faded court within its gloomy walls. 

We were therefore spared the labour of visiting many of the 
four hundred and forty apartments which the Hradschin is 
said to contain. We were, however, shown the Huddigungssaal, 
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which is a fine hall and is interesting as being the place in 
which the Bohemian nobles swear allegiance to their sovereign 
on his coronation. Another large room, called the Council 
Chamber, has an antique character which is chiefly due to its 
rude and yet imposing furniture. The large heavy table, the 
clumsy highbacked, broadseated arm-chairs, are all in keeping 
with the stern aspect of the room itself. The view from the 
window over the city below is very striking. Our attention, 
however, was directed to two small stone obelisks on the 
terrace immediately under the window at which we stood, 
which commemorate a strange incident which occurred in this 
chamber in 1618. 

When Henry Matthias, Count Thurn, put himself at the 
head of the disaffected Protestants of Prague, and urged them 
to vindicate their privileges, he called to the city delegates from 
every circle in the Empire, and when their petition to the Emperor 
was rejected, they assembled in arms, and in great numbers forced 
themselves into this Council Chamber where the four royal 
commissioners, Sternberg, Martinitz, Lobkowitz, and Slawata, 
were seated. In threatening tones they demanded to know 
from each of them, whether he had taken any part or had 
consented to the imperial proclamation. Sternberg and 
Lobkowitz received them with composure, the two others with 
defiance. The former, who were less hated and more feared, 
were led out of the room, but upon Martinitz and Slawata what 
is called Bohemian law was summarily inflicted. They were 
thrown out of the window, and fell some eighty feet on to the 
terrace beneath to the spot where these obelisks now stand! 
Luckily for them they fell into a garden and on to a dunghill, 
and this broke the fall instead of the necks of the royal com- 
missioners. To complete the garden group, the secretary, 
Fabricius, was thrown after them, and, it is said, knew his place 
so well that he apologized when coming down for his incon- 
venient intrusion. 

A rude incident, which is very far from being without a 
parallel in the history of Prague, where window-ejectment has 
frequently played a part in the rough annals. Thurn failed 
not to profit by the deed of violence which, in more senses 
than one, forced the backward into action, and may be truly 
said to be the first incident in the Thirty Years’ War. 

So from this window we looked down upon the beginning 
and end of that war. No great distance from the window to 
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the tower and gate on the bridge below, but with what misery 
has the interval been filled! The fiercest passions which can 
move the heart of man let loose to do their worst, and all under 
the sacred name of religion! 

Perhaps it was to put a stop to historic reflections and to 
withdraw our minds from such grim scenes as these that we 
were led to another part of the Palace and shown the state 
ball-room. It was as much worth seeing as a ball-room by 
daylight can be—its size is enormous both in length and width, 
and its roof has not a single pillar to support it. 

And now we make our escape from the gloomy pile, and 
walk through the courtyard to the Cathedral of St. Vitus. 

A grand fragment, for it is nothing more, is this Cathedral. 
It consists simply of a choir and one tower, with a wide gap 
between of unfinished work. But then the single tower rose 
to a height of five hundred feet, and the choir with its two 
equal aisles reaches the elevation of one hundred and five feet. 
Those who built on such an imposing site evidently understood 
how gigantic each part must be, not to be dwarfed by its 
position when viewed from below. Of course the general 
effect is marred by the reduction of the tower to its present 
height ; it could not lose nearly two hundred feet: and finish 
as it now does in quite a different style without suffering greatly, 
and yet it is still grand. 

Within there is much food for devotion and for the student 
of history. There are three shrines. First, that of the Saint 
under whose invocation the Cathedral is placed. And why 
is St. Vitus its patron? The answer must be given by an 
incident of the life of the Saint who brought his relics to Prague, 
and who lies in an adjoining shrine in this same Cathedral. 
When the King St. Wenceslas (or Wenzel as he is here called) 
attended the Diet at Worms, after his double victory over 
Radislas, whom he challenged to single combat rather than 
shed the blood of his people, and had overcome and pardoned, 
the Emperor Otho the First received him with great honour, 
and “bade him ask whatever he pleased and it should 
be granted him.” And what was the Saint’s request? It 
was for what he prized more than all else the powerful 
Emperor could give him—it was a large relic—an arm— 
of St. Vitus. This occurred in 938. He built a church in 
Prague in which the precious gift was duly honoured, and 
when the Cathedral was built in 1344, it seems that it was 
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translated to its present shrine at the back or beneath the 
high altar. 

The incident, to which we have just alluded, affords us a 
fair insight into the character of St. Wenzel. The thoughtful 
and disinterested heroism which induced him to offer his own 
life rather than expose his people to the troubles of war, 
and the fervent and simple picty which sought at the hands 
of the powerful Emperor not higher rank nor wider rule, but 
the precious relics of saints: these are traits of character which 
all love, and which have inspired our best poets with their 
greatest thoughts. Indeed, few can have failed to remark how 
the ideal which great poets have framed for themselves, and 
upon which they have lavished their greatest care, and which 
they have most at heart, has found its realization in the 
saints of the Church. This must necessarily be, when the 
heroism of Christian virtues is an essential for canonization. 
Now St. Wenzel is one of the Christian knights of whom our 
own King Arthur is a type, not in poet’s dreams, but in the 
page of history. All those beautiful and noble traits which 
tradition has preserved of the one, and out of which the greatest 
of our living poets has built up his noblest and grandest work, 
are to be found in the well authenticated life of the other. And 
if the Coming and the Passing of Arthur seemed to leave the 
world through which he moved much as he found it, so of 
St. Wenzel it might be said that his life of honour and devotion 
passed away in a cruel death at the hand of his brother, and 
evil triumphed when the good failed. But surely this is neither 
to read history aright, nor to grasp the true end of poetry. 
The legend of Arthur and the real life of St. Wenzel achieve 
ends beyond their own immediate purpose, and live again from 
age to age in the souls their examples move to holy and. 
self-denying deeds. They live too in the hearts of their people, 
strengthening them in times of weakness, encouraging them 
in seasons of trial, and raising them, if only for a time, to higher 
and holier thoughts. St. Wenzel certainly has done all this, 
and therefore is his memory in special veneration in Bohemia. 

And here, in the Cathedral at Prague, we have manifest 
tokens of this loving reverence, where most we should expect 
to find it, in this beautiful and magnificent shrine which contains 
his relics, and in the chapel which is a casket worthy of such 
agem. This chapel is completely shut off from the south aisle, 
from which it is entered, by a door which is itself an historical 
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monument ; for in it is fixed the brass ring to which the Saint 
clung when he was martyred by his unnatural brother Boleslaus. 

The chapel is interesting in many respects, besides being 
the shrine of a saint. It remains at present unrestored; so 
we may see exactly what was done in the way of decoration 
under the Emperor Charles the Fourth in 1347, three years 
after the building of the Cathedral was began. Its walls are 
inlaid with the rich jewels of Bohemia, amethyst, jasper, chryso- 
prase, and these form a kind of border to a double series of 
fresco-paintings. This curious fourteenth-century work is well 
executed, at least as far as the lower Scriptural series is con- 
cerned. Of course they have faded much. The upper series 
records the life of the Saint, and was executed by an inferior 
hand in 1500. 

The shrine itself stands in the centre; and behind it may 
be seen the sword, armour, and helmet of the Saint. His 
statue is said to have been cast from the cannon taken from 
the rebel John Ziska, and how beautiful it is as a work of art 
may be concluded from the fact that it is from the hands of 
Peter Vischer of Nuremberg—its date is 1532. 

The third shrine of this thrice holy church, is that of St. John 
Nepomuc—Wéhrobec Sv. Jana Nepomuckcého, as the Bohemians 
call it—and is said to be “the most richly gifted in the world.” 
It is alike striking in the boldness of its design and the richness 
of its material. The precious relics are inclosed in a crystal 
coffin, which again is contained in one of richly chased and 
highly embossed silver. Upon this massive shrine in a half 
kneeling posture is a life-sized figure of the Saint himself, 
also of silver, looking down devoutly upon a large crucifix 
which he holds in his hands, his arms being outstretched with 
the left hand holding the top, and his right the foot of the 
cross in nearly a horizontal position. The five stars rise 
above his head and form the points of a nimbus or glory, four 
large angels, also of silver, hold aloft this striking shrine and 
group, and are designed and executed with great boldness 
and freedom of action. There is variety in these figures, while 
yet all are kneeling and sustaining the shrine. For instance, 
one is on both knees with arms extended high above the head, 
while another on one knee sustains itself upon an outstretched 
leg, and bears its precious burden on almost horizontal arms. 
Festoons of flowers hang below the shrine and blend admirably 
with the spreading wings and life-like figures of the angels. 
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All is of silver, as are the enormous altar candlesticks and 
suspended lamps which ever burn around the shrine. Those 
who reckon by the weight of the precious material rather than 
by the skill of the execution, fail not to tell us that thirty- 
seven hundred weight of silver has been employed in the work. 
It may in truth be said that the idea is more remarkable for 
its boldness than for its beauty, but surely the greatest purist 
cannot deny that those who conceived and those who executed 
so original a design, were men of no ordinary merit. 

Of course so popular a shrine is rich also in votive offerings, 
for those who have sought and obtained the aid of the prayers 
of St. John have not been slow to testify their gratitude. A 
single altar would ill suffice for the devotion of the priests 
who flock to the sacred spot, and so around its base are 
arranged four altars, one on each side. 

This noble shrine was erected in 1736, seven years after 
the canonization of St. John; and his relics were translated 
from the grave in which they had originally been placed by 
his brother canons in the Cathedral three hundred and fifty 
years before. When the coffin was opened it was found that 
though the flesh had decayed, the bones were entire and 
perfectly joined together, and there too were the marks of his 
fall into the river, behind his head and on his shoulders. But 
the tongue—that tongue which had so boldly rebuked the 
impious king, and which had kept so well the secret of the 
confessional—was found to be fresh and free from corruption, 
as if the Saint had but just expired, and so it still remains 
(pace Mr. Murray) a most precious relic for those who know 
how to respect the sanctity of an oath, even when that respect 
involves the penalty of death. 

On the Hradschin, but some distance from the Cathedral, . 
is a complete copy of the sacred house of Nazareth, which 
is enshrined at Loreto. The exterior is a plaster cast from 
the original, and the interior, including the altar and image 
of our Lady, is also most exactly copied. It stands, not as 
at Loreto, in another church, but simply in the centre of a 
large quadrangle in a Capuchin convent. 

Near the convent lived the great Danish astronomer, Tycho 
Brahe. Indeed, there was a controversy between him and the 
monks, in which the Emperor Rudolph had to interfere; for 
it seems that the good Capuchins were too busy with their 
church bells for the peace of mind of the great observer and 
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calculator, as any one may easily understand who has had 
to do with the use of telescopes. The vibrations of the bells 
are too surely followed with intensified effect by the motions 
of the instruments; and then all accurate observations and 
consequent calculations are impossible. So Rudolph silenced 
the bells, at least at the times for astronomical observations ; 
and perhaps other inhabitants of the lofty Hradschin besides 
Tycho Brahe profited by the midnight silence. However, the 
Capuchins might soon return to their old practices, for Tycho 
died in less than two years after taking up his residence at 
Prague. That haughty spirit had been too severely tried, 
and though it had been strong enough to break through the 
iron trammels that then bound the nobility to a life of war 
or idleness, and regarded scientific pursuits as degrading to 
noble blood, it broke in time under a forced exile, and finding 
rest nowhere, came here at last to die. Hither too came a 
kindred spirit, to take part in his great work; one as yet 
young and vigorous, and like Tycho of noble birth, who had 
been, and was still to be, tried in the keen fire of adversity. 
Kepler laid here the foundation of his great reputation ; 
for here it was that he turned the powers of his mind from 
speculation to calculation, and here indeed, and in this very 
work of preparing the celebrated Tabule Rudolphine, he made 
those discoveries which are embodied in the first two of his 
three great laws of planetary motion. These astronomical 
tables were to contain the reduction of all Tycho’s observations, 
as indeed they did, but with results and upon principles of 
which that observer little dreamed. Kepler’s work involved 
especially the reduction of Tycho’s observations on the planet 
Mars, and this revealed to him the great truth that all planets 
move in elliptical orbits, and not, as had previously been held, 
in circles; and from this he deduced also his second law, which 
deals with their motion in these orbits. Tycho Brahe died 
before all this came to light, indeed it was not until 1627, 
twenty-six years later, that the celebrated tables were published 
by Kepler at Ulm; but here upon the Hradschin the work 
began, under the patronage of the Imperial Rudolph. These 
are great names which still haunt the spot, and like Cicero’s 
in Southern Italy, give interest to many localities which have 
no real claim to them. But somehow it seems to us that 
great names are often little more than great shadows, unless 
we can fix them in our minds by some peculiarities of person 
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or mind. The Emperor comes more within our grasp when 
we find him to be readier to enjoy the honour of a patron than 
to incur the needful expenses of such a great work as the 
Tabule Rudolphine: and when we see Kepler, as Delambre 
draws him, “ardent, restless, burning to distinguish himself 
by his discoveries, attempting everything, and having once 
obtained a glimpse, no labour was too hard for him in following 
or verifying it,” we can well understand how the miserable 
want of money, and the difficulty of procuring it for the 
publishing of the Tables when ready, overwhelmed him with 
fatigue and vexation which brought on the fever of which he 
died. And as for Tycho Brahe, there is a personal peculiarity 
which sets him at once before us, if not in the most dignified, 
yet surely in a striking light. 

The Church has her John of the golden mouth, and her 
Peter of the golden speech, and so has science, more literally 
as becomes science, her Tycho of the golden nose: a remarkable 
feature this, of which the astronomer was not a little proud, 
as the maker as well as possessor of such a golden treasure 
might well be. It seems that on a certain occasion he had 
a dispute with another Dane, and which was the better mathe- 
matician was to be determined by the sword. Tycho lost the 
front part of his nose in the duel, and himself repaired the 
damage by constructing and erecting one of gold; and so 
well was it moulded, and so naturally was it coloured, that 
Gassendi in his Life refers to an effigy which graces the book 
in justification of the encomium he passed upon it. There was, 
however, one inconvenience in this golden instrument, which 
was that it required frequent lubrication; for which purpose, 
as we are told with due gravity, he always carried with him a 
small box of ointment! <A critic who has carefully studied the . 
picture, takes exception to “a very great fulness and cylindri- 
cality of figure about the lower part of the nostrils,” but passes 
the rest, as “being nothing there to excite remark.” And now 
perhaps when we think of Tycho Brahe, we shall “nose him,” 
as another Dane—Hamlet—advised the royal searcher for 
Polonius to do. 

A very effective statue was erected in the Kleinseite in 
1858, to Marshal Radetzky (Pomntk Radecktho na Malé strand), 
The idea is original and striking. The old warrior stands erect, 
with right leg advanced, holding the colours grasped high up 
the staff in his left hand, on a broad shield which is raised aloft 
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by eight of his soldiers, each being a representative man. The 
chief himself, designed by Emanuel Max, is noble in its vigour 
and pose; the soldiers, by Joseph Max, are full of life and 
energy. 

A visit to the Jews’ quarter is one of the duties of a tourist, 
and certainly not one of the most agreeable. The ancient marks 
of degradation, it is true, have passed away; there are no 
longer gates to close in its inhabitants like wild beasts, nor 
are the once chosen people of God forced to live exclusively 
in this quarter; but this practice of making a show of them 
smacks much of the old tyranny, and of necessity pains every 
thoughtful mind; nor is this lessened by the fact which forces 
itself so plainly upon notice, that the inhabitants themselves 
expect this ambiguous compliment and profit by it as much 
as they can. Nevertheless there is this excuse for investigating 
the Jews’ quarter at Prague, that it is generally allowed to 
be the oldest Jewish settlement in Europe. Indeed, its anti- 
quity is said to go back beyond the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Be this as it may, the Jews have long retained in Prague 
their own institutions and still have their own magistrates, 
who administer their own law. Of course here, as elsewhere, 
the quarter is the dirtiest and most crowded, with all the 
accessories of old clothes and other rubbish which seem to 
cling to the strange race. We judged it, therefore, more prudent 
to drive through the narrow lanes in the highest of open 
carriages we could get. But the carriages in Prague are of 
the widest and heaviest, while the streets in this district are 
of the narrowest and most crowded. It necessarily followed 
that our advance was as slow and difficult, if not as dignified, 
as a royal progress ; the people retreated from under our wheels 
into the open shops or dens, and the usual articles of their 
commerce, suspended high in air, dangled unpleasantly about 
our heads and threatened to join company with us in our 
way. We managed somehow to penetrate as far as the old 
Synagogue, which we were invited to enter; and such a gloomy, 
dingy, foul, and cobwebby place of worship we had not only 
never before seen, but never even imagined. It is a thirteenth 
century building, consisting of nave and single aisle, with a 
gallery for the women over the aisle, a sort of clerestory, with 
narrow roundheaded openings for them to look down upon what 
the darkness may reveal. The roof is simply a vault, and as 
for the cobwebs which hang down in thick draperies, why the 
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sacristan (or whatever the official may be called, who sat, spider- 
like, at the corner of the lane and pounced down upon us, 
poor flies, imprisoned in our lofty cage), why this man abso- 
lutely gloried in them, as though they had been hangings from 
Solomon’s Temple. Six hundred years of dirt had loaded these 
webs with honour and dust, and woe be to the venturous hand 
which would raise a broom to touch them. And perhaps the 
feeling was right ; for to us they seemed to symbolize that love 
of dirt which characterized the locality, and to hang there as 
votive offerings, specimens of what the people most cherished. 

The books of the Law are, as usual, shut up in a kind of 
tabernacle, railed in on the spot where an altar would stand 
in a Christian church. And should any of our readers chance 
to see, as we have elsewhere, the Jewish ceremonies attending 
upon the reading of the Law, he will doubtless be surprized 
to observe in that ancient rite a marvellously close foreshadow- 
ing of the Church’s function of Benediction. 

It was well for us that we lost our way one evening in 
an ineffectual attempt we made to find certain public gardens 
for our usual musical entertainment—not well, indeed, for us to 
lose German music in this, one of its most distinguished homes, 
for the Bohemians are ze singers of an empire of singers; 
but well in that it was the cause of our taking a drive through 
the beautiful suburbs. So when we had wandered along the 
banks of the Moldau for some time, and found our German 
useless where the common people talked only Czeshish, we gave 
up the music, and drove by El Bubna through the beautiful 
Baumgarten. Very extensive are the drives and walks, winding 
for miles just outside the city, and well supplied with those 
hospitable groups of tables, which invite to repose and sober 
entertainment. For your Bohemian, like his German brother, . 
is a sedate and sober personage, although fairly enough addicted 
to beer. 

Now we beg the reader to remark what we have just said, 
for it is a speciality of the countries through which we are 
wandering, that beer and sobriety go hand in hand together. 
We have in these few weeks seen more beer consumed than 
perhaps we ever saw before, and we have not seen a single 
case of anything like an approach to intoxication. The quantity 
made seems almost fabulous. In Bavaria alone we are told 
nearly one hundred millions of gallons are produced annually, 
and the other German States do not seem to come much behind. 
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And this is almost entirely drunk on the premises, z.¢., in their 
respective States. For your German is more than patriotic, 
he is provincial in his taste; indeed, you are apt to disturb 
his equanimity if you ask for any but the local beer. Woe 
to the rash tourist who asks for Pilsner at Vienna, or even 
for Bavarian, which foreigners meet with most frequently out 
of Germany. The fact is, that the beer is so light that a very 
fair quantity may be consumed, even by the inexperienced, with 
complete impunity ; while your German is such a well-seasoned 
vessel that no quantity seems to affect him. We remember 
the indignation of a friend, whose feelings as the father of a 
family were dreadfully outraged by the consumption of beer 
by very young children; but when he saw the mother give a 
good taste of the national drink to an infant in arms, it was as 
much as we could do to keep him from rushing in upon the 
happy group and dashing the glass from the baby’s lips. We 
are sure he was much disappointed at the evident delight the 
young toper showed at the supply. Now this innocent drinking 
is generally combined with pleasant music in cheerful gardens, 
and while it brings out the men it does not leave the women 
and children at home. These quiet, cheerful, and sedate family 
groups form some of the pleasantest pictures of foreign travel, 
and give a very satisfactory insight into home life in Germany ; 
as we may be sure the families who combine so pleasantly 
out of doors are closely and tenderly united within. And then 
again, there is another good result which can hardly be over- 
estimated, which springs from the mixing together in these 
places of innocent enjoyment of such different classes of society. 
It is just enough to let all grades see and appreciate each other, 
and not enough to cause embarrassment to any. There is no 
need for condescension and no room for impertinence. No 
formal stepping down from a pedestal, and no affectation of 
a social equality which can never really exist as society is now 
constituted. But there is that union which springs from an 
enjoyment in common, that real fellowship which teaches mutual 
forbearance and mutual respect, and which cements society far 
more than any dreams of pseudo-philosophers can do, and which 
does more to establish the real rights of men than any Acts of 
Parliament can bring about. 

But we are lingering too long over our Pilsner beer, and 
so must up and away to conclude our pleasant drive through 
the Baumgarten back to our hotel at Prague. 
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And now we must bid adieu to the grand old city of the 
seven hills. Its massive and lofty gateways, its innumerable 
spires and pinnacles, rising and falling with the abrupt undu- 
lations of its streets, its large and gloomy palaces, frowning 
down upon the humble dwellings which have found a place 
beside them, its enormous University buildings, its rapid river, 
spanned by the feudal yet richly decorated bridge, and all shut 
in and domineered over by the bold cliff of the Hradschin, with 
its diadem of military and religious gems ; all these combine to 
form a picture in which the history of a great and haughty 
people may be read—a people who have been torn by civil 
strife and outraged by foreign conquest, who have built rich 
shrines for saints and upheld wild heresy with free and blood- 
stained hands, who have held their own with dauntless courage 
in many a fierce encounter and, though united to German 
Austria, are still in themselves a people neither Austrian nor 
German. With a language of their own, which alone is spoken 
by all, they cling, as well they may, to their national traditions, 
which are preserved in their very beautiful and peculiar national 
music, and thus are they not a province of an Empire so much 
as a kingdom in union with an equal. And thanks to the fer- 
tility of their mountain-girded land and their own industry, they 
are no mean or dependent portion of the wide territory which 
glories in the title of the Imperial Kingdom. 

It is this present prosperity which gives such a cheerful 
aspect to its ancient glory, and makes its picturesque capital so 
pleasant a reflection of its national history. For Prague is no 
dull and deserted relic of a past feudalism ; it has a nineteenth 
century life which harmonizes with a brilliant past, because it 
has naturally grown out of it. Thus there are handsome shops 
as well as ancient gateways, and modern manufactures which 
take rank with the best; Bohemian glass is known and prized 
everywhere, while Bohemian garnets deserve, if they do not 
always obtain, an equal reputation. 

And now we are once more on our way. Our destination 
is Dresden, and our route is evidently by the banks of the 
Moldau. Indeed it is the river itself which has cut a path 
for us through the Ers-gebirge, or Iron Mountains, that we 
owe an easy way of escape from the table-land of Bohemia; 
and now the iron road follows the windings of the river, and 
we consequently profit thereby in ever-varying scenery. A 
pleasanter run than these seventy miles we could hardly wish 
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for, so unlike the stern, military lines the railway generally 
pursues. The Moldau is our guide, and through a glorious 
combination of mountain and river scenery it leads us; for the 
mountains of basalt raise their crests in parts of the iron range 
to nearly four thousand feet, while their wild, storm-torn peaks 
seem to elevate them into still grander dimensions. At Melnik, 
the “town of hops,” the Elbe joins the Moldau, and still further 
on, at Leitmeritz, the Eger adds its waters to the united rivers, 
and then the three flow on, as the Elbe, until they pour their 


waters into the German Ocean. 
H. -B. 
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Rejoice, O Adam! Father of our sorrow ! 
Behold the dawn of gladness once again : 
Rejoice, O Mother Eve! rejoice thou rather, 
Who first hast stained our world with sin and pain. 


For thy sad sake, the sword of sorrow pierces 
The hearts of all thy daughters here below ; 

For thy sad sake they reap the double portion 
Of earthly shame, of suffering and woe. 


O woman! see, the happy hour is dawning, 
Which turns to praise thy shame, to joy thy grief: 
O man! cast forth thy bitter taunts no longer— 
Cease to reproach, thy triumph shall be brief. 


Thrice cruel words! “The woman whom Thou gavest, 
She gave the fruit to me, and I did eat.” 

Through woman hast thou fallen? Aye, remember, 
A woman only lifts thee to thy feet ! 


Therefore, O mournful Eve, fly thou to Mary ; 
Fly Mother to thy Daughter full of grace ; 
Who satisfies the Father for the Mother, 
And wipes away the stain of thy disgrace. 


Our God, in the sweet treasures of His goodness, 
Hath sought and found how aid shall be supplied ; 
For Mary’s wisdom shall blot out thy folly, 
And her humility efface thy pride. 
VOL. IV. (NEW SERIES). ce 
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For one who gave the fruit of death and sorrow, 
Another gives the fruit of endless days ; 

Change then, O man! thy false unkind excuses 
Into a burst of gratitude and praise. 


“O Lord! the woman who to me is given, 
She gave the Fruit of Life, and I did eat ; 

And by this Food my spirit hath been quickened : 
O taste beyond compare! O Food most sweet!” 


For this, God’s Angel comes to thee, O Mary, 
Virgin most admirable, greatest, best ; 
Winning His pardon for thy fallen parents, 
And for thy children, life, and peace, and rest. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
IN our former papers we brought the sketch of Gregory the 
Seventh’s struggle with King Henry the Fourth of Germany 
down to January, 1076, when the Papal Legates summoned 
Henry to Rome. Gregory’s patience, in spite of repeated and 
violent provocations, had so far not deserted him: he had borne 
himself as became the dignity and sweetness of Him Whose 
Vicar he was. But Henry wasin no mood for conciliation. His 
victory over the Saxons had put them under his feet; and 
though his cruel rule could not allow him to suppose them 
pacified, his momentary power at least held them in subjection. 
His pride was stung to the quick by the Papal summons. He 
called his “faithful” bishops and abbots to meet him on Septua- 
gesima Sunday at Worms, in order to take counsel with him 
what was to be done. “And now it was evident to the world 
what spirit animated the men to whom the destiny of the 
German Church had in the few last years been confided. Here 
they sat, the nurslings of the Goslar Court, the creatures of royal 
favour, of avarice and caprice. Otho of Constance, .. . Rupert 
of Bramberg, Hozmann of Spire, William of Verona (who was 
also of the school of Goslar), the ferocious and passionate 
William of Utrecht, the avaricious and infamous Siegfred of 
Mentz, Otho of Ratisbon, and Burchard of Lausanne (both of 
whom were no more than rude soldiers, and had been excom- 
municated by the Pope, and the latter of whom lived in a state 
of public marriage), Verner of Strasburg, who had been twice 
accused at Rome of serious offences, all ready to obey servilely 
the wishes of the King, and eager to take revenge on the Pope, 
whose inflexible justice they had experienced, or to disarm him 


for the future.” 


1 Déllinger, History of the Church, vol. iii. :p. 299 (Cox’s Translation). Janus 
perhaps lawful to appeal 


has in later times presented his second face. However, it is ] 
‘*from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” 
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In January, then, Henry met his “trusty” bishops. At the 
same time came Hugo Blancus (Candidus), who had been 
deprived by Gregory of his dignity of Cardinal for having forged 
Papal briefs and favoured simony. Hugo filled the assembly 
with complaints, and accused Gregory of the vilest and most 
incredible crimes. We need not delay upon them, as their 
character and that of their author are admitted by all. Henry 
and his friends were overjoyed at this seasonable help, “as 
though it had been sent down from heaven. They drew upa 
sentence that a man who had defiled his life by such crimes 
could not be Pope, or possess or ever have possessed the power 
of binding and loosing. .. They drew up a letter full of insult 
to Gregory, who was called upon to resign the See, which he 
had usurped contrary to the ecclesiastical laws, and informed 
him that whatever from that day he did, ordered, or determined, 
was considered null and void.”? But few of the bishops present 
were willing of their own accord to sign this infamous document, 
but threats of deposition and violence at length prevailed over 
the weak voice of conscience. 

This meeting was no sooner closed than Henry sent the 
Bishops of Speier and Basle into Lombardy, to gain over the 
prelates of that country to a similar course. In this no difficulty 
was found. The bishops of northern Italy were deeply involved 
in simony, and openly favourable to clerical concubinage, and 
their hostility to Gregory’s decrees was proportionately vehe- 
ment. Their hatred towards the saintly Pontiff made them fit 
tools for Henry’s purposes. They assembled at Piacenza (or 
Pavia). “In order to show the measure of their malice, they 
swore on the Holy Gospels that they would not thenceforth 
hold Gregory to be Pope or render him obedience ; and sending 
messengers, they persuaded others to do the same.”? 

Henry thus deliberately set himself on the road of schism. 
His conduct was manifestly, as Bossuet himself admits, indefen- 
sible. Gregory had not departed one hair’s breadth from his 
rights ; he had not trespassed in the slightest degree upon the 
civil power ; and, moreover, in the warnings he gave to Henry, 
and in the acts which his duty forced him to perform, he 
observed, as we have seen, a constant and unalterable forbear- 
ance towards the wrong-headed King. With the latter’s incite- 
ments to the Lombard bishops he was quickly made acquainted 
by the only just man among them. Dominicus, Patriarch of 


® Lambert, Amn. 1076. 3 Bernried, Migne, vol. cxlviii. p. 69. 
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Grado, wrote to the Pope on the subject. “As you show,” 
answers Gregory, “by your letters that you love your mother, 
the Holy Roman Church, and venerate it with a pure heart, we 
thank your Fraternity. ... You say that you are amazed and 
greatly grieved at the mad hatred with which the Lombard and 
some of the German bishops are inflamed against us. No con- 
sciousness of fault on our side reproaches us in that matter. 
We are aware that they are straining all their strength in this 
affair from no other cause than that we, in obedience to the law 
of God and that of our holy predecessors, stand in the way of 
their perverse conduct, and try, in virtue of the obligation laid 
upon us by Divine Providence, to bring them back, if possible, 
into the straight path of justice.” 

It is impossible not to admire the single-minded Pontiff, as 
he shows himself in the following letter to Wilfrid, a Milanese 
knight: “We have written... that we desire peace with 
the King of Germany, if he will endeavour to have peace with 
God, and correct, according to our repeated warnings, that 
conduct of his which endangers Holy Church and heaps up 
the measure of his own ruin. But, as we have placed our 
faith, trust, and all our thoughts in the power of the Divine 
might rather than in man, we wish that you also ... should 
firmly trust in God.” 

Henry, meanwhile, was tampering with the Roman people. 
He scattered money amongst them, and by his agents strove to 
win them over to help him in deposing Gregory. He informed 
them that he had written to the Pope in this wise: “Henry, by 
the grace of God King, to Hildebrand. While I have, up to 
this, expected of thee the treatment of a father, and have obeyed 
thee in all things to the great indignation of all my faithful 
subjects, I have met with nothing but what might be looked for 
from the most deadly enemy of my life and kingdom. For in 
the first place, thou hast proudly deprived me of the hereditary 
right due to me from that See, and by the vilest schemes hast 
attempted to draw Italy from me. Thou hast laid thy hands on 
the bishops, who are united to me as most dear members, and 
harassed them, as themselves aver, by haughty injuries and cruel 
indignities. I have held a meeting at the desire of my nobles, 
to pass judgment on thy unheard-of obstinacy. I consequently 
deny thee all rights to the Papacy, and bid thee descend from 
the throne.” 


* Bruno de bello Sax. Migne, vol. cxlvii. p. 529. 
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This letter is sufficiently insolent ; but what shall we say of 
the next? “Henry, King, not by usurpation, but by the pious 
providence of God, to Hildebrand, now not the Apostolical, but 
a false monk. Thou hast deserved this address for thy humilia- 
tion, as thou hast not let slip one single order in the Church, 
which thou hast not made to taste of humiliation, not of honour, 
of curses instead of blessings. Thou hast not hesitated to 
trample under foot the chiefs of the Church, by which act thou 
hast won favour from the mouths of the common herd, whom 
thou consideredst to know nothing, but thyself to know every- 
thing... . Thou hast not feared to rise up against the royal 
power itself, given to us by God; and this thou hast dared to 
threaten to spoil us of, as though we received our sway from 
thee, as though rule and empire were in thy hands, and not in 
the hands of God, Who has called us to rule, though He has not 
called thee to the priesthood. ... Me, too, who have been, 
though unworthy, anointed King, thou hast touched, though the 
tradition of the fathers has taught that I can be judged by God 
alone (!) and has declared that J cannot be deposed for any crime 
but that of defection from the faith, which God avert. ... Let 
another mount the Chair of blessed Peter. .. . I, Henry, King 
by God’s grace, along with all our bishops, say: Come down, 


5 


come down. 

This letter, along with the Worms’ decree, was, with the 
utmost effrontery, presented personally to the Pope, whilst he 
was holding the Lent Synod of 1076; nay, the envoy not only 
presented, but actually read aloud the abusive letters of which 
extracts have been just given. John, Bishop of Porto, indig- 
nantly exclaimed: “Seize him!” whereupon the laymen present 
rushed upon him, and, had not Gregory shielded the offender by 
his own person, would have despatched him on the spot. This 
act of Gregory shows us the heroic temper of his soul. His 
determination in the cause of justice did not betray him into 
any indiscretion in the mode of seeking it; for, had he on the 
spot excommunicated Henry and his schismatical adherents, 
who could have blamed him? But in order that passion might 
have no share in his action at this crisis, he broke up the synod 
till the following day. It was then determined with one accord 
that Henry, who had set at nought the canons of the Church 
whose life was a standing scandal to his own subjects, who had 


® Bruno, zid. pp. 530, 531. 
6 Paul Bernried, Migne, vol. exlviii. p. 71. 
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created a schism in the Church and had attempted to depose 
the Pope, and undertaken to set up another on his own authority, 
should be cut off from the communion of the faithful.’ This 
Gregory proceeded to do in a solemn invocation: “ Holy Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, bend, we pray, thy ear to us and hear 
me, thy servant, whom thou hast nurtured from my infancy, and 
up to this day saved from the hands of the ungodly, who for my 
allegiance to thee have hated and now hate me. Thou, as well 
as my Queen, the Mother of God, and blessed Paul, thy brother, 
are my witnesses that the Holy Roman Church dragged me 
against my will to its helm, and that I ascended not by violence 
thy throne ; nay, I should have preferred to end my life in pilgrim- 
age, rather than by natural schemes to grasp at thy place for 
the sake of worldly glory. Hence it is, I believe, by thy favour 
and not by my action that it has pleased thee and still pleases 
thee that the Christian people, which is specially committed to 
thee, should specially obey me, as holding thy place; and to me 
on thy account is given by God the power of binding and loosing 
in heaven and on earth. Relying on this, in defence of the 
honour of thy Church, on the part of Almighty God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and by thy power and authority, I forbid 
King Henry, the son of the Emperor Henry, who has risen with 
unheard-of pride against thy Church,‘{the rule of the whole 
kingdom of the Germans and of Italy, and I release all Christians 
from the bond of the oath, which they have taken or shall take 
to him, and I forbid anyone to do service to him as to a king. 
For it is fitting that he, who strives to lessen the honour of thy 
Church, should lose the honour he seems to possess. And as he 
has disdained to obey like a Christian, and has not returned to 
the Lord Whom he abandoned, by having dealings with the 
excommunicate and by committing many wickednesses, and 
scorning the warnings which, thou art witness, I sent him for 
his good, and by separating himself from thy Church, which he 
strove to rend in pieces, I, in thy place, bind him by the tie of 
anathema, and I bind him confiding in thee, so that all-nations 
may know and feel that thou art Peter, and upon thy rock the 
Son of the living God has built His Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.”® 

This was the first time that any Pope pronounced such a 


7 ** Accepta fiducia Dominus Papa ex totius Synodi consensu et judicio protulit 
anathema in hunc modum” (/did. p. 74). 
8 Bernried, did. pp. 74, 75. 
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sentence upon a de facto and de jure ruler. We shall consider 
the matter historically only, and inquire briefly into the import 
of the sentence and the justifying ground of it. 

This sentence was a suspension of Henry’s right to erercise 
his royal power: in no sense was it a definitive deposition from 
or privation of his throne. This is abundantly clear from 
Gregory’s subsequent conduct and from his letters. He never 
ceased to strive to bring Henry to reconcile himself with the 
Church, and thus recover his royal position, so far as this last 
was affected by the ecclesiastical censure. The suspension 
resulted naturally, and by a necessary consequence, from the 
then existing form of excommunication, by virtue of which all 
intercourse on the part of the faithful with the excommunicated 
person was forbidden. Clearly, then, the exercise of power 
became impossible, and this incapacity lasted so long as the 
sentence continued in force. EExcommunication, like the rest of 
the ecclesiastical censures, has for its chief end that of the cor- 
rection of the delinquent; hence it is commonly called a pena 
medicinalis, as distinguished from pana vindicativa, such as a 
definitive deposition would be when inflicted primarily as a 
punishment for past crime. Its very nature, therefore, implies 
the possibility of restoration and release, when satisfaction has 
been made. A censure is essentially temporary, because medi- 
cinal; deposition or degradation is perpetual, because 7x 
vindictam.. Deposition from the throne was the consequence 
of obstinate perseverance under the Church’s censure. This was 
clearly understood by both sides. Henry, indeed, in his insolent 
letter to the Pope, asserts that heresy alone is a deposing cause. 
But this is manifestly special pleading. Such a restriction was 
not only not recognized, but virtually denied even by Henry’s 
partisans. Hence they laid great stress on the zuiguity of the 
sentence, while they did not impugn its validity, in case its 
justice was established. That this was the state of the question 
is put beyond all doubt by Gregory’s letter, of the summer of 
1076, to the German prelates and princes: “ We have heard that 
some of you doubt whether the excommunication of Henry be 
just, and whether our sentence was attended dy the proper deli- 
beration.” He then recites the history of Henry’s crimes, and of 
the Holy See’s warnings, not to show that the former were 


9 These terms apply chiefly to ecclesiastical offenders ; but it is clear that, when 
the status of a layman was in question, both the terms and mode of procedure were 


transferred without change to his case. 
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matter sufficient for the validity of the excommunication, but 
“to satisfy those who think that we took up the spiritual sword 
rashly and in anger, rather than under the influence of the fear 
of God and of zeal-for justice.” There was no question, then, 
about the consequence of excommunication, provided that censure 
was justly inflicted. This appears, if possible, more clearly still 
from Gregory’s letter to Hermann, Bishop of Metz. The latter 
had asked for instructions on certain questions raised by Henry’s 
friends. One point was that royalty was exempted from excom- 
munication—Regem non oportet excommunicari. To this Gregory 
answers partly by historical precedents, such as those of 
St. Ambrose and Theodosius the Great, partly theologically. 
This second answer is striking. “ The objectors suppose, perhaps, 
that, when God thrice intrusted his Church to blessed Peter, 
saying, ‘Feed My sheep,’ He excepted kings. Why do they not 
consider that, when God gave to blessed Peter the power of 
binding and loosing in heaven and on earth, He excepted no 
one, He withheld nothing from the range of his power? For he 
who holds that he cannot be bound by the Church’s bond, has 
no alternative but to deny that he can be loosened by her power. 
And he who denies this, separates himself from Christ.”™ 

The time fixed by law for execution of this deposition was 
a year and a day after excommunication. This arose from that 
union between the Church and the State which was the founda- 
tion of Christian polity in the middle ages. The fundamental 
idea of this connexion was that no one could continue a member 
of the State who had been cut off from communion with the 
Church; and this principle applied to the highest member of 
the State as well as to the most humble. In truth, we shall 
express the spirit of the middle ages on this point more accu- 
rately, if we say that Christendom was the Church and the 
Church was Christendom. Church and State, as conceived 
now-a-days, is a pure figment of the mind, if applied to those 
days. Then, both dwelt under the same roof, and formed one 
family ; so that any member who separated: himself from the 
Church, cut himself off by that very act from the State. This 
intimate grafting of the State upon the Church is an essential 
feature in medizval life. The co-ordination of the two powers, 
and the subordination of the material to the spiritual sword, the 


10 Migne, Z£xtra Regist. ii. n. 26, p. 671. 
1 Regist. iv. 2, p. 454. See also viii. 21, on the same subject at much greater 
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latter wielded dy the Pope and the former for him and at his 
bidding, were in perfect harmony with this state of things. The 
Church had thus practically (not only theoretically) the two 
swords, which it could wield at its reasonable pleasure, and the 
famous words of St. Bernard (afterwards quoted by Boniface 
the Eighth in the Uxam Sanctam) hereby receive their full 
explanation. From these remarks, then, it is evident that the 
only course left open to Henry, if he wished to forestall the 
action of the civil law, was obviously to make satisfaction to the 
ecclesiastical law, and thus obtain readmission into the bosom 
of the Church, before the February of 1077 came round. 

For the present, however, Henry had no intention of sub- 
mitting. His mind was bent on revenge by the overthrow of the 
Pontiff who had excommunicated him. His only path was that 
of schism. He no sooner heard of the Papal sentence than he 
summoned his Court prelates to meet him at Worms by Whit- 
suntide, in order to elect a new Pope. But affairs took a different 
turn from what Henry expected. Contemporary annalists 
inform us that at first a mistaken national feeling manifested 
itself in abuse and condemnation of Gregory; but that, when 
the fear of Henry’s vengeance was lessened by the visible 
collapse of his power to punish, the general feeling recognized 
the justice of the sentence. This feeling was greatly increased 
by the sudden and unprovided deaths of several of the King’s 
chief advisers, men who had encouraged him in his evil life, cruel 
government, and schismatical plans. These marks of the Divine 
vengeance struck terror into the wavering and made the Pope’s 
cause triumphant.” 

Henry had now a further and more substantial cause for 
anxiety. His Pope-making inclinations had to be postponed 
for the present, to the danger gathering about him by reason of 
his arbitrary government and his revengeful conduct to the 
Saxons. At the head of the discontented party stood Rudolf, 
Duke of Swabia, together with other nobles and bishops. The 
rats began to give signs that the ship was doomed. Many of 
Henry’s bishops and nobles abandoned him, and made peace 


12 Cf. Lambert, Bruno, Bernried, &c. Most of these examples were Henry’s 
bishops. Thus Henry’s most confidential adviser, William, Bishop of Utrecht, after 
desecrating the solemnities of Easter Sunday by a speech from the altar full of foul 
abuse and calumny against the Pope, was suddenly taken ill and died in despair. 
Before his death he said: ‘‘ Go and tell the King to correct what he has done against 
God, blessed Peter, and his Vicar, lest he should follow me to hell-fire” (Bernried, 
Migne, vol. cxlviii. pp. 148, 149). 
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with Gregory, or joined the opposite party of Rudolf. The 
chief Saxon nobles too, whom he had treacherously imprisoned 
after his victory of the preceding year, were set at liberty by their 
keepers and helped to swell the party of disaffection, which 
was rapidly growing to a head. Gregory on his side, instead of 
using the disaffected state of Germany to further any ambitious 
ends, availed himself of every opportunity to exhort the King to 
reconcile himself with the Church. The Pope knew well that 
the German princes and bishops would only be too ready to take 
advantage of the King’s excommunication to rid themselves of 
him once for all. In truth, they were more convinced of the 
faithless and worthless character of Henry, than the Pope’s 
hopeful charity allowed him to be. If Henry escaped deposi- 
tion this time, the satisfaction, by which he escaped, would be 
insincere, and only binding so long as fear kept him to his duty. 
Even as late as September of this year (1076), after Henry had 
continued obstinate since Easter, after two abortive attempts 
(aimed directly at Gregory’s person and office) at setting up 
an Antipope, the Roman Pontiff solemnly adjured the German 
bishops and nobles to receive Henry on his return to God with 
all sincerity and love ; to allow charity, which covers a multitude 
of sins, to take the place of justice, to remember Henry’s father 
and mother, whose like could not be found in high places. At 
the same time, ever mindful that good intentions without cor- 
responding acts are worthless, Gregory insists that the occasions 
of the King’s previous lapses should be removed. “Let his 
wicked advisers be dismissed ; men who, after being themselves 
excommunicated for simony, have not blushed to defile him with 
their leprosy, and to lead him into an attempt to rend Holy 
Church.” He must no longer look upon the Church as a thrall 
enslaved to him, but as his mistress and superior.” 

The German princes, however, were in no humour to follow 
the patient counsels of Gregory. Henry had by his tyranny and 
oppression, raised a storm which could only be allayed by 
throwing a King overboard ; and the Pope’s endeavours effected 
only a very partial abatement of the tempest. In October 
of 1076, a Council was summoned to meet at Tribur, near 
Mainz, to which came all the leading enemies of the King. 
Their minds were fully made up to remove King Henry from 
the helm of the State, and elect a successor. Two Papal 
Legates were present, Sigehard, Patriarch of Aquileia, and 
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Altmann, Bishop of Passau. All Henry’s crimes against the 
State and against individuals, were first recounted; the im- 
poverished and ruinous condition of the kingdom, which at 
his accession was most flourishing, was attributed to his bad 
government, and no other conclusion seemed possible but that 
Henry must be superseded. The whole of this procedure shows 
clearly that the sentence of deposition already passed was not 
looked upon as final. The behaviour of Henry also, who was 
at Oppenheim, on the opposite side of the Rhine, imports the 
same conviction on his side. This point should be borne in 
mind, if we would justly appreciate succeeding transactions. 
Henry, whose power was at this moment at a low ebb, offered 
to resign the kingdom, provided he was allowed to keep the 
title and style of a king. The princes would not hear of any 
arrangement with Henry. He would break the most solemn 
engagements, as though they were cobwebs, the moment he 
escaped from the present difficulty. However, by the persistent 
exertions of the Papal Legates, an arrangement was proposed. 
According to this, the Pope was appointed judge between the 
parties, who were to meet Gregory on the following February 
2nd, 1077, at Augsburg, and stand by his decision.” Moreover, 
if Henry were not (especially through faults of his own), freed 
from his excommunication by the anniversary of its infliction, 
he should be held to have failed in his cause, and to have 
forfeited definitively all rights to the throne, which he could not 
possess after being under excommunication for a year. They 
would be able to judge the King’s sincerity in promising sub- 
mission to the future Papal decision by a test, which they 
required Henry to undergo as a condition to an arrangement, 


25 Our readers will be interested to see the words of Pius 1X. on this subject, 
spoken July 20th, 1871, on the occasion of the attempts made to bring hatred on the 
dogma of Infallibility, by representing it at as the power by which Popes deposed 
kings. ‘‘Tra gli altri errori, pitt di tutti essere malizioso quello che vorrebbe 
inchiudervi # diritto di diforre i sovrani e liberare i popoli dall’ obligo di fedelta. 
Questo diritto essersi talvolta, in supreme circostanze, esercitato dai Pontefici; ma 
nulla aver esso che fare coll’ infallibilita Pontificia. La di lui fonte perd non essere 
stata la infallibilita, ma si Y autorita pontificia. Questa, secondo il diritto pubblico 
allora vigente, e per l’accordo delle nazione cristiane, che nel Papa riverivano il 
supremo giudice della cristianita, stendeasi a giudicare anche civilmente dei Principi e 
dei singoli stati. Affatto diverse da quelle essere le presenti condizioni ; e soltanto 
la malizia poter confondere cose e tempi cosi diversi ; quasi che |’infallibile giudicio 
intorno ad un principio di rivelazione abbia alcuna affinita con un diritto che i Papi, 
chiamati dal voto dei popoli, dovettero esercitare quando il commun bene lo domandava” 
(Civilta Cattolica, vol. iii. 1871. See also an article on this Address in the same 
volume), 
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viz., he was to dismiss all his excommunicated counsellors; he 
was to retire to Speier, after disbanding his army, and live there 
as a private man without meddling in State affairs of his own 
right until the trial. If he broke any of these test conditions, 
they would consider themselves free from all fault and from 
all obligations of allegiance, and, without waiting for the 
decision of the Roman Pontiff, they would proceed to make 
regulations for the government of the kingdom.’ All these 
conditions were accepted by Henry, who saw that his only 
chance of ultimately regaining power lay in a temporary sub- 
mission to his enemies. 

Henry’s immediate object now was his release from excom- 
munication. It was already November, his trial was to take 
place on February 2nd, and the anniversary of his excommuni- 
cation and consequent suspension was February 23rd. “He 
knew,” says Lambert, “that his safety depended entirely on 
his absolution before the year came round, and, not thinking it 
sufficiently safe to await Gregory’s arrival in Germany, when 
he would have to plead his cause before an offended judge and 
exasperated accusers, he considered his best course would be 
to go and meet the Pope in Italy before he crossed the Alps, 
and try to obtain by any means in his power the absolution 
from anathema.” Gregory meantime had reached Lombardy. 
He was from that point to have had an escort across the Alps ; 
but after in vain waiting for its arrival twenty days, he received 
news that Henry, in violation of the agreement made at Tribur, 
had left Speier and was making for Italy. This unexpected 
conduct threw Gregory into great difficulty. He could not 
guess the meaning ‘of such a course, as he was well aware that 
it was in direct violation of a solemn promise made to the 
German princes. Accordingly, in order to be prepared for all 
eventualities, he betook himself to the strong castle of Canossa. 
This castle, which belonged to the Margravine Matilda, lay 
on the boundary line between Parma and Modena. It was 
enormously strong, the citadel being the centre of three 
concentric walls, each inner wall rising somewhat above the 
outer. The intervening spaces were, as was usual in such 
structures, of considerable extent, and served for the abodes 
of the numerous immediate retainers of the lord (or, in this 
case, the mistress) of the castle. To Canossa, then, came 
Henry, attended only by his wife, who had clung to him in 


16 Lambert, Migne, vol. cxlvi, pp. 123I—1232. 
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spite of his unfaithfulness to her, and his young son, Conrad. 
He interested his aunt, Matilda, in his favour, and won over 
among others, Hugh, Abbot of Clugny, to plead his cause 
with Gregory. His prayer, as might be supposed, centred in 
a release from excommunication. Gregory, his natural and 
constituted judge, could not but answer that it was not in 
accordance with the laws of the Church to judge a man’s 
case in the absence of his accusers, and that, if Henry were 
conscious of no crime, he ought fearlessly to meet his opponents 
at Augsburg, as he would have in the Pope a judge who would 
judge justly without respect for any man. Henry knew that 
this was the truth: he had already many times experienced 
the patience and uprightness of Gregory’s character. Such 
advice, however, did not answer his purposes. His only hope 
of escape lay in overreaching the Pope by a show of penitence, 
and, by thus working on his compassion, bring him in opposition 
with the German§ princes. His answer therefore to Gregory, 
was natural, viz., that he had no apprehensions of injustice from 
the Pope, but that he was fearful lest some unforeseen accident 
might prevent the meeting of Augsburg before the respite 
granted him should expire. In that case he would be, jurta 
palatinas leges, deposed and cut off from any chance of having 
his case heard. He petitioned therefore to be absolved from 
excommunication, undertaking to stand his trial on any day 
and at any place the Pope should appoint, and to accept any 
decision there come to, whether of degradation from or restora- 
tion to his kingdom. Gregory long, resisted the importunity 
of Henry’s friends. At length, wearied out by their entreaties, 
he promised to remove the excommunicatidn, if Henry, when 
admitted to his presence, showed real signs of sorrow. Upon 
this, the King was, now for the first time, admitted within the 
inner walls of the castle, and there for three days did penance 
in the canonical fashion. After this satisfaction, he was re- 
admitted to communion on the conditions proposed by himself. 

Much sentiment has been written on this famous Canossa 
scene. Hallam, Milman, and other Protestant writers, consider 
Henry’s penance as a base humiliation. We suppose, however, 
that humiliation is a relative term. First, such a penance was 
not reckoned humiliating in those times, but, on the contrary, 
noble and praiseworthy. Secondly, it may be doubted whether 
it was humiliating or lowering in the case of a man such as 


17 For the whole of the{Canossa incident see Lambert, pp. 1239—1242. 
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Henry. Could an act of justice and truth lower a man or a 
King, who had studiously dragged his royal dignity through 
the mire of tyranny and cruelty and utter faithlessness, who 
had debased his manhood by his lusts and beastly passions, 
who had kept faith with neither God nor man? 

Next, as to the penance itself. First, it was self-imposed. 
Secondly, there was little of the romance about it imagined 
by most writers. It is not to be supposed that Henry literally 
stood barefoot with nothing but the penitent’s shirt on for three 
days and nights continuously, and that without food or drink. 
This would be an extravagant absurdity. Of course, he suffered 
somewhat, otherwise there would have been no penance. And 
doubtless he accidentally suffered more than usual by reason 
of the cold. The cold, however, was none of Gregory’s making. 
But if Henry wore sandals, he would be said to be barefoot. 
He had a house over his head at night, and food and drink to 
his heart’s content. Nor was the thick woollen shirt his only 
dress: the gard was the penance, not the absence of under- 


clothing.’® 


18 Milman, to heighten the effect of the scene, speaks grandiloquently (and inaccu- 
rately) of ‘‘the King, the heir of a long line of Emperors.” And of the interview 
between Gregory and Henry: ‘‘ With bare feet, still in the garb of penance, stood the 
King, a man of singularly tall and noble person, with a countenance accustomed to 
flash command and terror upon his adversaries, before the Pope, a grey-haired man, 
bowed with years, of small, unimposing stature.” Wondrous strange, that the Dean 
of St. Paul’s should be ignorant that moral worth and true dignity have no necessary 
connexion with broad shoulders. We think something in this description reminds us 
of St. Paul’s person. 

But Milman’s indictment does not end here. After relating the story about the 
ordeal by the Holy Eucharist, as given by Lambert, he winds up by a series of clever 
questions : “ Was this but a blind determination to push his triumph to the utmost? 
Had he fully contemplated the dreadful alternative which he offered to the King?... 
In that case, did he not discern the incredible wickedness of thus tempting the 
King?” &c, How lynx-eyed is Protestantism! How tender-conscienced the Dean 
becomes before a possible wrong done by a Pope! But all this acuteness is out of 
place. The whole story is a fable. Do6llinger, as long ago as 1838 (and so defore 
Milman wrote), rejected it. Dr. Hefele (v. 89, 90) in our judgment completely 


annihilates it. His main reasons are (a) its z¢rinsic impossibility. The ordeal, if 


successfully undergone, would have freed Henry from the necessity of the trial before 
the German princes. But Gregory had to the last made this an indispensable 


condition to a release from excommunication, and no entreaties could induce him to 
give it up. (4) Its extrinsic improbability. (1) Lambert, who lived in Germany, is 
the only writer who knows anything about the ordeal. (2) Berthold, who also lived 
in Germany, knows that Henry received Holy Communion, but he is silent as to any 
ordeal. Hefele, from these two circumstances, rightly concludes that various rumours 
about the Canossa business crossed the Alps. But (3) Bonizo and Donizo, two other 
great authorities, who were in close relations with the Pope and Matilda, and the 
second of whom /ived at Canossa, know nothing of the ordeal. Nay, Bonizo’s 
narrative, negatively excludes the ordeal. He says that Gregory administered the 
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Thus Gregory succeeded in uniting the merciful clemency, 
which befitted him as our Saviour’s vicar, and the justice which 
he owed to the German princes. The absolution from ecclesi- 
astical censures belonged to him alone, and this absolution in 
nowise prejudged the civil question. Henry was in the same 
position, with respect to the German princes, after as before his 
absolution. As the excommunication was inflicted by the 
Church, so was it removed by the Church, and neither by 
the one act nor the other were the civil rights of Henry’s former 
subjects violated. The conditions of reconciliation imposed 
by Gregory were designed to protect those rights, and nothing 
but prejudice could consider them harsh and unfeeling.” 
Gregory willingly forgave the injuries and insults offered to 
himself; but he could not in justice overlook the solemn 
and reiterated complaints of the Germans against the King. 
Accordingly, in his letter to the Germans, he tells them of the 
conditions he had imposed, conditions which at once satisfied 
justice and left untouched the questions on which he had been 
invited by both sides to sit in judgment. “This being the 
condition of affairs,” says Gregory, “we are desirous of coming 
to you on the first opportunity. For we wish you to be assured 
of this, that (as you can gather from the guarantees we have 
described) the cause of the whole kingdom is still suspended, so 
that our arrival among you and unanimity on your side seem to 
be especially necessary. Continue, then, to rely upon us, and 
to act with justice, in the knowledge that we have not bound 
ourselves to the King, otherwise than by undertaking that he 
may depend upon us so far as we may be able to help him, 
Blessed Eucharist to Henry with the words that, if the King were truly humble, and 
recognized Gregory as true Pope and himself as truly excommunicated, the Sacred 
Host would be his salvation ; if not, Satan would deal with him as with Judas. This 
clearly has no connexion with an ordeal or with the future trial. . 

Dean Milman must have known of these discrepancies, must have known of 
Déllinger’s view, must have known the uncertainty at least of the story. He gives 
it as undoubted history. 

19 Dean Milman, who seems to have been afflicted by that curious disease, which 
by a sort of fatality visits a few in each generation of English Protestants, can never 
find a good word or act of Gregory. He says of the Pope’s terms to Henry, that they 
**had no redeeming touch of gentleness or compassion.” Justice must precede 
gentleness or compassion. The Pope could not in justice have dispensed with any 
material article. Gregory was bound to respect the rights of Henry’s oppressed 
subjects before showing his gentleness or compassion. To speak of Henry’s 
‘* versatility of character,” as the cause of Gregory’s conduct, is to distort the truth of 
history. Dean Milman quotes Lambert, Bruno, and other contemporary annalists, and 
knows well that their interpretation of Henry’s versatility is that ‘‘he respected no 
law, human or divine,”’ which stood in the way of his lusts and passions. 
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as his own good and honour may require, and so far as justice 
and mercy will allow without danger to his or our own 
conscience.” 

Henry, however, was bent upon depriving his only true 
friend of all pretext of intercession. He had no sooner left 
Canossa than he broke the agreement there made, as he had 
broke the compact of Tribur. Insincerity and faithlessness 
were engrained in him. Like a penitent drunkard, he saw his 
old boon-companions and was vanquished on the spot. In 
this case, the infamous Lombard bishops claim the credit of 
bringing him to this breach of faith. These bad men, on 
hearing of his descent into Italy, raised the pzean at the prospect 
of victory over their detested enemy, Gregory. Henry for the 
moment escaped them and got absolution from his excommuni- 
cation. When, however, on his departure from Canossa they 
learnt what happened there, they fell into a paroxysm of fury. 
They in their turn threatened to deprive Henry of Italy, and 
to set up another Pope who should crown the young Conrad 
in his father’s place. Henry, alarmed at this opposition, put 
himself into the hands of the Lombards, and, as Lambert says, 
broke through his engagements with the Pope as though they 
were cobwebs. He set watches at the various ‘passes of the 
Alps to prevent Gregory’s journey to Augsburg. Meantime, 
the German princes, who had heard of the Canossa affair, 
seeing the impossibility of the projected assembly at Augsburg, 
invited Gregory to meet them at Forchheim on the 13th of 
March (1077). In answer the Pope wrote that, though he could 
not feel satisfied with the conduct of Henry, or entertain any 
great hopes of the fulfilment of his promises, he would never- 
theless apply to the King to give a safe conduct for this 
journey in accordance with his Canossa engagements; and 
that in any case he would come, if it were possible. Gregory, at 
the same time that he despatched this letter, sent two legates to 
inform the Germans that the King had occupied all the passes, 
and to beg them to have patience, and not elect another king 
at least till his arrival at Forchheim. 

On the 15th of March, 1077, Rudolph, Duke of Swabia, 
was elected King at Forchheim. This decisive step was taken 
against the known wishes of Gregory, whose hope was still 
that everything could be arranged in a conciliatory manner. 
The election, however, was the signal for civil war. Gregory 
could not take part with either side. He threatened Rudolf 
VOL. IV. (NEW SERIES). DD 
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with deposition, if it proved that he could not show cause for 
the step he had taken. It is manifest that the Pope could not 
with any justice espouse the side of Henry. Accordingly he 
strove to hold the balance even, and to determine between the 
two by a personal investigation. That the Pope was impartial 
in his dealings is sufficiently evidenced by the reproaches of 
both parties.” “Our countrymen,” says the fiery Bruno, “on 
receipt of these letters, were sorely disappointed in the hopes 
they had had of the apostolic rock ; as they would sooner have 
believed that the heavens were standing still, or that the earth 
was in motion like heaven, than that the Chair of Peter would 
lose the firmness of Peter.” 

Gregory found it impossible to settle matters personally in 
Germany, as Henry’s partisans kept a strict watch over the 
Alpine passes, and had seized and imprisoned two of the Pope’s 
legates. He therefore held a synod in Rome (February, 1078), 
at which were present envoys from both Henry and Rudolf. 
Here another meeting was determined upon. The heads of the 
two parties were to be absent, and the decision was to be come 
to by the nobles of both sides. Henry accepted the proposition. 
A truce on the condition of the status guo was to last till 
fifteen days after the close of the conference. This plan, how- 
ever, like all that preceded it, failed : Rudolf could not rely on 
Henry’s good faith, as he was evidently engaged in corrupting 
the allegiance of the opposite side. Both sides had secretly 
prepared themselves for settling their quarrel by the sword, 
and on the 7th of August an indecisive battle was fought near 
Melrichstadt, in Franconia. Both sides sent news of a victory 
to Gregory, who, they thought, would be disposed to decide in 
favour of the conqueror. At the same time Rudolf’s friends 
complained loudly of the slowness and excessive forbearance 
of the Pope towards an excommunicated and deposed King, 
who, so long as he was not definitely cast off by Gregory, had 
the means of doing so much damage to the country. 

Henry on his side showed how little he cared for the Pope 
or for justice, so long as he was supported by strong forces. 
He marched through Swabia, burning and harrying, destroying 
churches, profaning everything sacred, and outraging women. 
He set the laws against investiture at defiance, and expelled 
one bishop to make room for another who was a creature of 
his own. 


*0 Bruno, Migne, vol. cxlvii. p. 559, seq. 
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The horrors of civil war filled up the years 1077-8. The 
Saxons complained bitterly of Gregory's favour to Henry, and 
Henry called upon the Pope to excommunicate Rudolf for 
usurping the crown that did not belong to him. Again, in the 
synod of 1078, Henry insolently made the same demand, in 
answer to which the Pope, with a patient pertinacity that can 
only be wondered at, and hardly understood, informed Henry’s 
envoys that unless their master returned to his duty by the 
synod of the following year, that sentence would fall upon 
himself. These few words may sum up the events of these two 
years. They were two years of patient suffering to Gregory, 
who persisted in his resolve not to recognize Rudolf till a 
fair and open trial had made the crimes and tyranny of Henry 
manifest to the world. But he saw at length that such a trial 
was always frustrated by Henry’s faithlessness and duplicity : 
it was incumbent upon him to take some step towards restoring 
peace to torn and distracted Germany. 

In the synod held in Rome in February, 1079, the legates 
of Rudolf appeared. They had succeeded in evading the watch 
set upon the Alps by Henry. Again the same proposition for 
an investigation into the claims of both kings on the side of the 
Pope ; both sides, as before, agreed to stand by the decision. 
As before, this agreement came to nothing. The legates were 
bribed by Henry, the Saxons were deceived: but the cause of 
justice in the hands of the Pope was safe, and instead of 
accepting the false reports brought him by his faithless legates, 
he by diligent inquiry discovered the truth and punished the 
offenders. 

We have now arrived at March, 1080. Henry had been 
first excommunicated in 1076. His deposition should have 
followed in 1077. From that time to 1080, by insincere 
promises to the Pope and to the German people, he had con- 
trived to hold on to a divided power and to elude all investi- 
gation into his life and conduct. During these four years 
Gregory might by a word have definitively deposed Henry and 
established the throne of Rudolf. Henry’s enemies clamoured 
for this word.. Henry’s conduct challenged it, the ruined state 
of the country arising from the civil war urged it. But 
Gregory was bent on acting with justice to both sides: he 
long hoped for better things from Henry, and when these hopes 
were dashed to the ground, he sought the deposition of Henry 
in the way of a public trial. This method failing, he finally 
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on March 7th, 1080, recognized Rudolf as King. The solemn 
act of deposition begins with an invocation to the Princes of 
the Apostles, and continues: “Henry, whom they call king, 
the son of the Emperor Henry, has lifted his heel against your 
Church by entering into a conspiracy with many Ultramontanes 
and Italians, and by striving to enslave it by means of my 
deposition. But your authority resisted and your power 
destroyed his pride. Then in his confusion and disgrace he 
came to me in Lombardy and sought absolution from his 


excommunication. And I... restored him to (ecclesiastical) 
communion, though not to his kingdom, from which I had in 
the Roman Synod deposed him... And thus I acted in 


order to do justice between him and the Ultramontane bishops 
or nobles, who had resisted him by order of your Church, and 
to restore peace, as Henry promised me on oath by two bishops. 
But the above-mentioned bishops and princes, hearing that 
he was not keeping the promise he had made to me, in despair 
and without advice of mine, as you are witnesses, chose Rudolf 
King. ... Meantime, Henry began to beg me to help him 
against Rudolf. This I promised to do, after hearing both 
sides, so as to see which side had right. .. . You are my 
witnesses that I have never to this day helped either party 
except when justice was on its side. . . . Henry, however, with 
his partisans by preventing the conference incurred excom- 
munication, was guilty of the death of a vast number of 
Christians, caused churches to be destroyed, and laid waste 
nearly the whole kingdom of the Teutons. Therefore, .. . 
relying on your authority, I again excommunicate the said 
Henry, whom they call king, and again depriving him of 
the kingdom of the Teutons and of Italy, I take from him all 
royal dignity and power, and I forbid any Christian to obey 
him as king, and release all from their oaths. And that 
Rudolf, whom the Teutons have chosen King, may rule and 
defend the kingdom of the Teutons, I grant to all who faith- 
fully adhere to him absolution of their sins and a true blessing 
in this life and in that to come,”™ 

Here we conclude our sketch of the contest between Gregory 
the Seventh and King Henry” the Fourth, of Germany. We 


serie rovoca- 
have seen the Pope, throughout a series of affronts, pro 


21 Paul Bernried, Migne, cxlviii. p. 91, seq. 
22 Henry was never emperor, as he never received the crown from the Pope. 
The words rex and ex-rex occur often enough in the annalists, but never zferator. 
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tions, and dangers, lasting over more than four years, bearing 
with Henry in all patience and love: when the German princes 
themselves were driven by dire necessity to protect their lives, 
their goods, and their wives’ and daughters’ honour from the 
cruelty and lust of the “representative of a long line of kings,” 
Gregory warned, admonished, and punished in order to bring 
back the stray sheep. He seemed to forgive “seventy times 
seven times:” he strove, as the true Vicar of the “Prince of 
Peace,” to restore harmony on the only solid foundation of 
all concord, that of justice; and only when all his efforts were 
rendered fruitless by the perverse faithlessness of Henry, when 
justice to the German people put a limit to righteous clemency 
towards Henry, did Gregory stretch out his arm to smite the 
tyrant—atinam ad penitentiam, ut spiritus sit salvus in die 
Domini. 

Never was sympathy bestowed on a more worthless object 
than Henry the Fourth. Whatever may be said or thought of 
the charges made against him by Bruno, as to his conduct 
towards his wife and sister—charges which human nature 
almost forbids us to believe—there is still abundantly sufficient 
left to force us to the conclusion that he was one of the worst 
kings that the sun ever shone upon. Unless our hatred to the 
Papacy blinds us to all sense of justice and truth and honour 
and purity, unless we are prepared to reject contemporary 
writers, whose authority on other matters we admit, we are 
forced by overwhelming evidence to the conclusion that Henry 
was no more fit to govern a Christian people than Commodus 
to govern the Roman Empire. His royal descent—Sztemmata 
guid faciunt? says the Pagan satirist—and his graces of person 
are thrown into the balance with the skill of rhetoric and style ; 
but such tricks, though they do not blunt the judgment, are well 
suited to disturb the sentiment of the reader and indirectly to 
produce an immoral reaction on the mind. The wild calumny 
that Gregory aimed at universal domination in civil matters is 
refuted by all the evidence that history affords us—Gregory’s 
letters and contemporary annals—and most triumphantly by 
Gregory’s conduct and character. ‘None of my predecessors 
obtained greater advantages than I should have obtained from 
Henry, had I been willing to deviate from the path of justice. 
But I fear not the threats of the godless, and prefer to sacrifice 
my life to consenting to wickedness.” Gregory’s main conten- 
tion throughout his pontificate was that the Church, which was 
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superior in origin, in aim, and in dignity to the civil power, 
should at least be free in its action and not degraded to the 
position of a bondwoman of kings and princes. 

Gregory's final excommunication of Henry brought the 
latter three times to the gates of Rome. But no danger could 
disturb the resolution of this great Pontiff. He retired in 1084 
to Salerno, where he ended his troubles with his life. Just 
before his death he solemnly renewed the excommunication of 
Henry and of the Antipope, the infamous Wibert, Archbishop 
of Ravenna, and ina letter, in which he announces this fact, he 
says—“ The princes of the nations and the priests have gathered 
together against Christ and His Apostle Peter, in order to 
destroy the Christian religion. But they could not either by 
cruelties or by promises mislead those who place their hope in 
God. For no other reason have they raised their hand against 
us than that we did not hold our peace at the sign of danger 
to the Church, and because we would not allow the bride of 
God to be enslaved. The poorest woman may choose a husband 
for herself; but the Holy Church, the Bride of God and our 
Mother, may not dare to cling to her rightful husband upon 
earth.” 

On May 25th, 1085, Gregory died. When the last agony 
had begun he turned to the cardinals and bishops by his bed- 
side, who whispered consolation to him founded on his labours 
for the Church, and said—‘‘ My dear brothers, I do not con- 
sider my labours as of any value, as I trust in this only that 
I have ever loved justice and hated iniquity.” On their ex- 
pressing fears for themselves after his death, he lifted up his 
eyes and stretched out his hands to heaven, and said, “I go up 
thither, and will most earnestly commend you to God.” He 
then commanded them on the part of Almighty God and: by 
the authority of the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, to accept 
no one as Roman Pontiff, unless he had been canonically 
elected. When at his last gasp, the words on his lips were— 
“TI have loved justice and hated iniquity, and for this reason 
I die in exile.” He thus gave up his unconquered soul to 
God.” 

His tombstone at Salerno, erected in the sixteenth century, 
bears the inscription — “Gregorius VII. Soanensis, P.O.M. 
Ecclesie libertatis vindex acerrimus, assertor constantissimus, 
qui dum Romani Pontificis auctoritatem adversus Henrici per- 


33 Bernried, 1. c. pp. 94, 95- 
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fidiam strenue tueretur, Salerni sancte decubuit. Anno Domini 
1085, oct. Cal. Jun. 

“Marc. Anton. Columna, Bononiensis, Archiepiscopus Saler- 
nitanus, cum illius carpus post 500 circiter annos sacris amictum 
et fere integrum reperisset, ne tanti Pontificis sepultura memoria 
diutius careret, Gregorio XIII. Bonon. sedente, posuit prid. Cal. 
Quinct. Anno D. 1578.’ ** 

R. C. 


Celestis Urbs Jerusalem. 


TRANSLATED. 
CELESTIAL city, bright with every gem, 
Thou dream of peace, divine Jerusalem ; 
Whose stones are living souls, whose rapturous song 
Lifts thee in heaven above the starry throng, 
Girdled with glory in thy bridal state, 
Myriads of angels guarding every gate! 


O prosperous bride with beauty crowned and shod, 
Whose dowry is the glory of thy God; 

Besprent with graces of thy Spouse divine, 

How ev’n thy raiment, holiest Queen, doth shine : 
Thy ruler Christ, thy Prince, thy Holy One, 

City of heaven, resplendent as the sun. 


Glittering with pearls, thy glowing gates behold 
Wide open flung in all their wealth of gold. 
Virtue’s clear nimbus shining o’er each head, 
Hither come mortals through temptations led, 
Chastened by earthly woes for love of Him 
Who is the bliss of burning Seraphim. 


Salubrious wounds the chisel oft would show, 
Struck from the marble by the forming blow, 

The ponderous mallet o’er the stones would wield, 
When Heaven’s Artificer thy pomps did build, 
Till, aptly joined and crowned, the glorious pile 
Shone in full beauty ’neath th’ Almighty’s smile. 


Homage and glory, then, with loud acclaim 

To God in Highest let all earth proclaim ; 

Alike to Father and Son we raise, 

To Paraclete alike, our songs of praise: 

To whom be honour, power, glory given 

For endless ages in the courts of heaven. C. K. 


4 Tlefele v. p. 165. 
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MOTHER HOUSE OF THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR. 


THERE are few Catholics who have not, now and then, during 
the course of the recent years of trial and persecution of the 
Church, been tempted to lift up their clasped hands to heaven 
and ask of God some sign that His divine hand had not left 
the rudder of St. Peter’s bark. And yet, a moment’s thought, 
a rapid flight of the memory over the world’s surface far and 
near, would be all-sufficient to console us, and afford an 
overwhelming sentiment of joy. It would give us the most 
entire certainty that not only was our Blessed Lord steadfastly 
directing the course of His Divine Institution, the Church 
Catholic, amidst the rocks and breakers of our age, but that 
for those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, He was 
performing in our very midst miracles of grace as marvellous, 
as sublime, as were ever granted to the Church in her 
moments of the most complete triumph and prosperity. We 
need hardly suggest, as some few special sources of consolation, 
the glorious spectacle of Christ’s Vicar, Pius the Ninth, erect 
and steadfast in the Vatican ; the united, the universal devotion 
to his person, of the whole Catholic world ; the intimate bond 
of union between pastors and people never drawn so close in 
the whole history of the Church; the singular faithfulness and 
purity of the clergy; the rapid growth of the Catholic Church 
in America and Australia; in fine, the innumerable vocations 
to a religious life, and the heroic charity which prompts many 
of them in an age, when, as a rule, 


Gone is sweet charity, 
And hearts are hard and cold, 


to devote themselves to God’s poor, and above all, to those 
broken by poverty and age. And this brings us to the special 
consideration of an Institution founded but yesterday, and 
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which, nevertheless, has grown with a supernatural growth, 
grown with a growth of charity, of simplicity, of humility, of 
the most entire reliance on God, the most heroic devotion to 
His poor—“ who are always with us”—which marks it as one 
of those marvellous phenomena which are to be found within 
the pale of the Catholic Church alone—we mean the Institute 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

Familiar as the history of this foundation must be to almost 
all of our readers, we may be pardoned if in a few words we 
repeat what it must be always a subject of edification and 
wonder to recall. Brittany, “the land of loyalty and heroic 
devotion,” was the cradle of the Institute. A generous and 
zealous priest, Abbé Le Pailleur, a native of St. Malo, and 
curate in the little town of St. Servan, was, under God, its 
founder. Two young women, of humble origin, but chosen 
children of God, first presented themselves to the good priest, 
and his long cherished desire of affording some organized 
assistance to the numerous poor of the parish, was first 
developed, by their aid. For two years the Abbé Le Pailleur, 
trained these young aspirants to a heroic life in the ways of 
self-abnegation and the love of Christ, but without at first 
confiding to them his project of charity. At length, when the 
hour of God had struck, he communicated his project to them, 
brought them together, and thus the “grain of mustard-seed ” 
was planted. 

In an humble dwelling, the attic of which he hired, the 
two young women were established, and under their charitable 
care a poor blind woman, aged eighty years, was placed, the 
first of the thousands of suffering age that have since followed. 
This first foundation was made on the 15th of October, 1840. 
As we write, the Institute of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
numbers a hundred and forty-five houses in Europe and 
America ; two thousand four hundred sisters, and three hundred 
novices, are either working or preparing for their labour of 
sublime charity ; and more than eighteen thousand aged poor 
of both sexes are enjoying the peace and calm of the Homes 
of the Little Sisters as a vestibule to the life to come to them 
so shortly; whilst, since its foundation, thirty-five years ago, 
not less than forty thousand aged men and women have 
partaken of this charity, and gone to bear testimony of it 
before the throne of God. The venerable founder, the Abbé 
Le Pailleur, still lives, and one of the first Sisters, Marie 
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Augustine de la Compassion, still directs the vast sisterhood 
as Superior-General. But what is most wonderful of all is to 
remember that all this wonderful growth is the result of implicit 
reliance on Almighty God, no funds can be accumulated by 
the rule of the Institute—La Petite Famille vit du jour au jour. 
It was our special good fortune to be allowed to visit the 
Mother House, where these devoted “Sisters of the Poor” are 
trained to their labour of love, during the course of last year. 
Leaving the railway between St. Malo and Rennes, passing 
under the shadow of the massive walls and towers of the 
ancient chéteau-fort of the Chateaubriands, at Combourg, we 
passed the richly cultivated district of the department of the 
Ille et Vilaine, and after a long drive through fields which 
had yielded their rich harvest, under apple trees laden with 
gilded and ruby fruit, and by tracts of savazin with its white 
drift of flower rising above its forest of red stalk, we slowly 
mounted the steep hill on which stands the ancient and pic- 
turesque town of Bécherel. From this height a wonderful 
view presents itself, a vast carpet of deep soft green spreading 
away in every direction, only broken here and there by the 
village spire—marking, thank God, the Adorable Presence, and 
not a desolate and desecrated church as, alas! at home—whilst 
far away on the northern horizon gleams the silver sea, the 
winding and picturesque Vilaine, breaking in with its reflected 
lights to the east and south. We soon began to descend the 
height of Bécherel, and evening descended with us, but not 
before, rising out of a darkening sea of foliage, we saw the 
granite spire of La Tour St. Joseph, crowned by the colossal 
statue of the holy Patriarch, the special patron and protector 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor. Passing through a quiet 
Breton hamlet, with its quaint old church and shingled spire, 
and granite Calvary, we entered on the property of the Institute 
marked by a simple signboard, but unguarded by any jealous 
gate or barrier. Through fields and orchards, where the 
evidences of patient and skilful labour were plain, and where 
a group of Little Sisters returning through the coming dusk, 
showed by whom that labour was bestowed, we reached the 
Convent, and there a cordial welcome, such as was to be 
expected from the devoted and genial Pere Ernest Leliévre, 
well-known, and respected as well as known, to many of our 
readers, awaited us, with a no less truly Catholic hospitality 
by La Bonne Mére de la Conception, sister of the original 
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foundress, and the fifth of those received into the La Petite 
Famille. We were just in time for Benediction of the most 
Blessed Sacrament, and rarely, if ever, did the feeling of the 
special sanctity which seemed to envelope and permeate the 
church and its very atmosphere descend so deeply into our 
soul as on that evening, as in the half-lit aisle we knelt 
apart from the long lines of the calm and absorbed Sisters 
who in their black cloaks filled the vast nave. 

The next morning rose early upon us, as we stood looking 
from our quarters in the old chateau of the De Saint Pern’s, 
over the doccage with the shifting wreaths of white mist, and 
the spire of a distant church here and there, or the steep, 
pitched roof of an occasional mmanoir, rising through them. 
Mass over, we proceeded to visit the establishment and its 
belongings, and we will endeavour to describe them as well as 
our untrained pen will permit. 

The property, as we hinted above, was formerly the ancestral 
home of the De St. Pern family, and about it wanders the 
melancholy ghost of one of those sad stories bequeathed to 
France by the hideous Revolution of 1794. The Count de 
St. Pern had passed before the mockery of the revolutionary 
Court at Nantes, to be condemned to the guillotine. His 
daughter, in despair, besought his pardon, and found it only 
in the terrible ransom of her own person as the wife of an 
officer in the revolutionary army. Needless to speak of the 
suffering, the anguish, that could not but result from this heroic 
sacrifice, this most unnatural union. These walls were witness 
of some twenty years of slow martyrdom, and when worn out 
by this “canker worm,” she, who had been Mademoiselle de 
St. Pern died, the chateau remained desolate, all but for one 
daughter who lived alone within its decaying walls, and with 
a mysterious ban, as it were, upon its silent chambers. At 
last a new and blessed life came into it, and the then all but 
infant family of the Little Sisters of the Poor, purchased it, 
thanks to the generous aid, which, under God, has never failed 
their earnest prayers and unlimited reliance in heaven. They 
found it decayed and neglected, but it was put into habitable 
repair, and year by year, as the Institute grew, the necessity 
of supplementing its limited space obliged new building to be 
erected, so that now the old chateau is but a dependence, and 
serves as the lodging for the chaplain and a guest-house, with 
the various apartments reserved for the transaction of the 
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extensive correspondence of the Institution carried on hence 
to every part of Europe and America in which a House of 
the Little Sisters is established. The rear of the old house, 
with steep pitched roofs and dormers, looks on a quaint and 
formal garden, with clipped shrubs, and a shady charmitle, and 
at its extremity descends a green and narrow valley, in which 
was being completed the vast and not unpicturesque washing 
establishment of the Convent, its bright red-tiled roof mingling 
with the varied green of meadows and pine trees in the grey 
distance. 

Before the chateau, with its old scutcheon and its rudely 
carved supporters, effaced by the childish spite of the Revolu- 
tion, is the old forecourt with the dependencies on either hand, 
terminated by the quaint old domestic chapel, the characteristic 
feature of every old Breton chateau, whilst a formal row of 
clipped trees leads up to the old gateway that once formed the 
limit of the buildings. But now beyond rises a vast pile, the 
Convent and Novitiate, sheltering beneath its roof upwards of 
four hundred souls, of whom not less than three hundred are 
learning the strict yet sweet laws of Holy Obedience, Self- 
Abnegation, and entire Charity for Christ’s sake. Advancing 
beyond the gateway we have just left, the apsidal end of the 
great convent church first presents itself. It is a large building, 
but not too large for its requirements, and is the noble gift of 
two generous benefactors of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
M. and Mdme. Feburier. M. Feburier sleeps his long sleep 
beneath the floor of the sanctuary, and Mdme. Feburier, having 
no other ties with earth, is now a novice at La Tour. The 
plan of the structure is a fine one, a vast nave and aisles, with 
lofty clerestory and triforia, transepts and apsidal sanctuary 
with its ambulatory. The style is “Norman,” as we are accus- 
tomed to call it, and chiefly executed in the grey granite found 
on the property, but with its upper portion and vaulted roof in 
white limestone, producing an excessive contrast much to be 
regretted from a purely architectural point of view. Throughout 
the ornamentation and the fittings are of that strict simplicity 
always observed in, and so characteristic of, the churches or 
chapels of the Institute. One work of religious art well worthy 
of notice adorns the walls, in the shape of a most remarkable 
picture of St. John of God washing the feet of Christ as a 
pilgrim, by M. Lafond, the gift of the able artist, a true and 
devoted Catholic, to the Little Sisters. 
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In direct communication with the church, and linked bya 
vast corridor upwards of four hundred feet in length, is the 
Convent proper, extending thus at right angles from the church, 
and from this again run out, towards the opposite side, long 
wings of buildings to the number of three, yet to be increased 
by one more, and a proportionate extension of the principal 
corps de batiment. This vast extent of buildings contain all 
the various apartments for the carrying out of the daily life 
and rule of the Institute. Work-rooms, linen-rooms, oratory, 
dining-rooms, kitchens, infirmaries, dormitories, &c, all as may 
be supposed, considering the numbers they were to accommo- 
date, vast in size, but all utterly devoid of the smallest approach 
to anything like ornamentation, nay all of most monastic sim- 
plicity of construction, yet all spotlessly clean and all in the 
most exquisite order. In the vestiaire, neatly folded away and 
ticketted were the “worldly” clothes of the novices in which they 
have presented themselves as postulants and which will be 
restored in case of non-perseverance. The kitchen is the per- 
fection of arrangement, with its vast fourncaux economiques, its 
gleaming casseroles (which would have rejoiced the heart of a 
Jan Steen), and above all its perfect order and cleanliness, and 
further as a striking example of the truth of the remark that a 
religious house is really “ une Republique de la Charité,” here was 
the foundress of the great convent church occupied in paring 
and preparing vegetables for the fot au feu. In the work-room, 
the marvellous ingenuity with. which everything is turned to 
account would be worthy:of a fairy tale were we not writing of 


a convent. 


The spacious infirmaries were but scantily occupied, 


and the few patients were none of them seriously ill, indeed had 
they been, the benevolent joyous physiognomy of the Sister 
Infirmarian would have been enough to cure them, indepen- 
dently of her real skill in the healing art, which as we learnt 
was acknowledged by the leading members of the medical 
profession of Rennes. 

No words of ours can express the tranquil peace, the holy 
calm, and the silent activity, which pervaded even those of the 
vast salles which were occupied. If a face was raised from work 
to answer a question, the same abstracted air of perfect happi- 
ness, not of this world, of deep calm and angelic purity, beamed 
forth from eyes and lips and brow. St. Joseph the great Saint 
had set the seal of his Divine foster-Son upon all these young 


hearts, and lowly or of high lineage as might be their birth— 
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French or English or Irish or Belgian as might be their 
nationality—all, all, was absorbed in one thought, one aspira- 
tion—Christo in pauperibus. We passed from the Convent to 
the grounds beyond, where long alleys with bordering flowers 
and shrubs lead up to turfed pedestals on which stand images 
of La bonne Vierge, or other of God’s chosen ones, and where 
the Sisters and Novices recreate themselves, in joyous bands at 
the appointed hours. The vast extent of the Convent is seen 
from the garden, and its size united with its dignified simplicity 
makes it a most imposing structure, whilst high above its centre, 
towers up the church spire and its crowning statue which wel- 
comed us from afar on our arrival. 

Our next visit was to the extensive farm buildings where 
great quantities of stock are reared for the use of the convent, 
where a row of pig-styes that would gladden the heart of a 
Yorkshire farmer,and a dasse cour with a collection of poultry, 
some five hundred cocks and hens, that might furnish a poultry 
show from its own resources, are all subjects of interest even to 
the uninitiated. And here what is really curious to witness, 
and is a fact which is indisputable, is the influence these Little 
Sisters, often timid women, entirely unaccustomed to deal with 
cattle, seem to acquire over their four-footed charge. We met 
a troop of young frisky heifers and Breton cows, which have the 
activity and waywardness of goats rather than the staid sobriety 
of our own cattle, and made way out of respect for their heels 
and horns, but the Sisters who were driving them back to their 
stalls told us to have no heed, for méme la jeunesse etait douce ; 
and we heard of another case in which a Little Sister, whose 
worldly name was that of one of the noblest Belgian aristocracy, 
and whose duty led her into the farm, timid and all unaccus- 
tomed as she was to such a duty, by the simple force of 
obedience to her own Superior, and by the calm practice of that 
primary law of the religious life, not only vanquished her own 
fears, but became most skilful in her manangement of her 
ruminating charge. Every animal is numbered, and answers 
to its number when called by the well-known voice, and 
quietly quits or enters its stall as it may happen to be 
ordered. The Sisters tend their cattle, look after their pigs, 
and care for their fowls, with the aid of a few devoted farm 
labourers, mostly relatives of the Sisterhood and who have 
devoted their lives to aid and assist the Community in the 
ruder part of their toil. Beyond the farm buildings stretch 
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acres of garden and pasture land all inclosed by lofty walls, 
and on these walls clothed with espa/liers hung thousands of 
the most magnificent and luscious pears, which would have 
made the glory of a Covent Garden stall, whilst huge gourds 
in which Cinderella might easily have gone to court, lay basking 
in the sun amidst their exquisitely shaped foliage, and vege- 
tables of every kind, splendid in quality and growth, bespoke 
an untiring labour, a prolific soil, and, one could not but 
recognize it, a special and paternal blessing from the Master 
of all. 

Such is La Tour St. Joseph, such the Maison Mére of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. It is little to be wondered at 
that, after some years spent under this blessed roof, when the 
hour of sacrifice comes, and the Little Sister leaves it, for a new 
home in a strange land, the struggle should be a hard one, 
the pang of separation sharp—little to be wondered that the 
memory of La Tour, amidst daily toil, far away though she may 
be, raises a happy smile on the face of the Little Sister. Few 
however return to see it; their harvest is garnered into the 
eternal home early as a rule, in life, the last sacrifice of 
generous devotion and entire abnegation. Few sleep in the 
little cemetery at La Tour, whence assuredly many a radiant 
and glorified body will arise at the day of doom, but wherever 
it pleases God that the Little Sister shall be laid in her humble 
and unknown grave, we may be well assured that of her it will 
safely be said—“Well done, thou good and faithful servant, 


enter thou into the joy of the Lord.’ 
G. G. 














Vaticanism and Fanaticism. 


> 


‘OF all the forms of fanaticism,” says a modern critic, “ reli- 
gious fanaticism is the most intense. It gives to the soul 
a singular force, a terrible energy, a power almost boundless.”’? 
It would be well if some well-informed writer would give us a 
‘Natural History of Fanaticism.” Modern times would certainly 
afford a number of interesting facts which such a writer might 
classify and philosophize upon. It is enough for our present 
purpose to take some of the more commonly obvious pheno- 
mena of fanaticism as to which all observers are probably 
agreed. It will be agreed, for instance, that it is no use to 
reason with a fanatic; that he never acknowledges himself 
in the wrong; that he is wonderfully unscrupulous; that he 
is very narrow-minded; that he creates for himself an ideal 
out of his own brain, in the shape either of an idol or a 
bugbear, before which he crouches, either in the intoxication 
of worship or the abject prostration of terror. Fanaticism in 
controversy shows itself in rudeness of language, freedom of 
insinuation, assertion where argument is required, unfairness 
to adversaries, and an utter inability to acknowledge convicted 
error or demonstrated ignorance. We do not mean to say 
that none but fanatics are guilty of these controversial faults, 
but that fanatics, at least, are sure to be guilty of them. We 
are going to illustrate this thesis from the last publication of 
a fanatic of a very pronounced type, with whom it is obviously 
no use to reason. It is always a mournful sight when a fine 
and cultivated mind is possessed by fanaticism, and we cannot 
but mourn with unusual intensity when this mind happens to 
be that of one who has been long held in honour and who 
has done good service to the community. We may also 
lament the mischief which the fanaticism in such a case may 
do, the disturbance to quiet and peaceable citizens which it 
may occasion. But it seems to us better, after all, to look 


1 Fritz, in the Xirchen Lexicon. French translation, article ‘* Fanatiques.” 
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things in the face and call them by their right names. 
Mr. Gladstone gave incipient signs of the disease of which 
we speak in the famous passage which was interpolated into 
his essay on Ritualism in last October. His pamphlet on the 
Vatican Decrees showed an advanced form of the malady, and 
his latest production, Vaticanism, shows that it has completely 
mastered him. 

Mr. Gladstone—it is one of the signs of that unscrupulous- 
ness which belongs, not to him by nature, but to the Fanaticism 
which has made him its tool—has charged the writers on the 
Catholic side against him with a “stratagem”? in the sensi- 
tiveness which they have shown to what was universally felt 
by the Catholic laity as well as clergy to be a groundless 
insult on his part. This is not the only passage in the late 
pamphlet in which he has been free in insinuation. He here 
not obscurely charges the writers against him with insincerity. 
We need hardly say how utterly he misconceives the spirit of 
the Catholic body if he imagines it possible that they should 
not resent the insult in question. But it is characteristic of 
Fanaticism to be serenely self-complacent in the conviction 
that it knows and understands the feelings and the whole 
position of other people far better than themselves. 

But we allude to this passage in the pamphlet before us 
chiefly for the sake of making two remarks preliminary to 
what we have further to say. The first is, that even if we 
were to wage war on Mr. Gladstone’s principles, we should 
have a perfect right to suppose in him what he has insinuated 
as to others—to say, for instance, that his compliments to 
Dr. Newman, or Bishop Clifford, or Archbishop Manning, or 
his profession of a friendly motive, or that he has written 
under a sense of duty, are “stratagems” and the like. The 
second remark is that we are treating Mr. Gladstone with far 
more courtesy than he has himself used when, as we sincerely 
believe to be the case, we set down a large part of the extra- 
ordinary “strategy” which his last pamphlet displays, among 
other phenomena not very pleasant to handle, to that extreme 
ingenuity which Fanaticism has the power of inspiring, and 
which, under any other theory as to its origin might perhaps 
become the subject of very serious moral blame. We would 
fain say as little as may be about Mr. Gladstone himself, the 
able, earnest, cultivated, high-minded English statesman who 

2 Vaticanism, p. 112. 
VOL. IV. (NEW SERIES). 
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has filled a large space in the contemporary history of our 
country, and consider the “portentous” and “ fearfully ener- 
getic” manifestation of unfairness and arrogance of thought 
and language before us, as a psychological study of the very 
highest interest to those who care to trace the workings of 
the power of Fanaticism in lowering the mind which it has 
enslaved. 

The pamphlet before us is nominally an “answer to replies 
and reproofs,” but, as in this instance, so of many similar 
productions, Fanaticism has found it well to import a good 
deal of new matter into the discussion, instead of fighting out 
the battle on its own lines. Thus, Cardinal Manning has 
pressed the writer before us very hard on the score of that 
evident sympathy with the persecution in Germany which 
must exist in every fanatical heart, but which it does not 
quite do to avow before an English public: and instead of 
any statement on the other side, we have a sheet full of matter 
about the English Catholics which is drawn from somewhat 
suspicious sources. And yet the German question was no 
excrescence—as it is here insinuated that it was—on Cardinal 
Manning’s argument; it was part of a clear proof that the 
altered state of relations between the Church and several 
European States was the direct result of aggression of the 
most intolerable kind on the part of the State, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the Vatican Decrees. Fanaticism 
in England has in this case merely echoed the falsehoods put 
in currency, with the cynical insolence of tyranny, by the 
German Chancellor, who seems to share with Garibaldi the 
admiration of Mr. Gladstone. Prince Bismarck’s assertions 
have been solemnly denied by the collective German Episco- 
pate: but of course, as the German bishops are only ecclesiastics, 
and have not that bright illumination as to theological matters, 
and the meaning and tendency of the definitions of the Church, 
for which it is essential to look at them from outside, and 
without the slightest acquaintance with the system to which 
they belong, their solemn denial only makes it more likely than 
before that Prince Bismarck, whether he believed what he said 
or not, is right in his account of the matter.® 





3 It is fair to give Mr. Gladstone due credit for the avowal which he has made 
that he really considers it an advantage to look at Catholic things and doctrines from 
outside, and apparently with as little an acquaintance as possible with them. At 
least we gather this from his answer to the illustration which compares them to a 
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We may find it necessary hereafter to say a few words as 
to the case of the English Catholics ; but we cannot part 
from the German question without formally inviting Mr. Glad- 
stone, not as a fanatic, but as an English statesman, to declare 
himself a little more fully as to what other Englishmen find 
no difficulty in speaking their minds upon. It is said that 
one of the main objects which he had in view in the publication 
of his pamphlets has been the influencing of the minds of 
foreigners by what they will, at all events, consider an authori- 
tative declaration of English opinion on the question of 
persecution. Mr. Gladstone has in this pamphlet formally 
declared that he considers the treatment of English Catholics 
by the Government of their country from the days of Elizabeth 
to those of George the Third “substantially just.” He has 
therefore pledged himself to the justice of the penal laws in 
general, without any reservation. This avowal may not be 
without its effect in Germany: but we maintain that, in order 
that Englishmen may understand the late leader of the Liberal 
party better, it would be well for him to speak at a little more 
length on the subject. At this moment Prince Bismarck—and 
his laws may be passed by acclamation, the “Liberals” voting 
for them with enthusaism but without listening to argument, 
before these lines are put before our readers—is going beyond 
Elizabeth and the Stuarts in disendowing the Catholic Church 
in Prussia, without releasing her in the slightest degree from 
the iron grip of the State. She is to have no support or 


painted window. ‘* When we look at the object in the free air and full light of day 
which God has given us, its structure is repulsive and its arrangement chaotic ; but if 


we will part with a great portion of that light, by passing within the walls of a 
building made by man, then indeed it will be able to bear our scrutiny” (p. 78). 
We have always considered that lig] t and air, like othe r gift ; of God, are best used, in 


reference to the objects as to whic *h they are to assist us, wl 


selves are put in their 109 relation to them. As a window is undoub tedly meant to 


1en those objects them- 


be seen through and no looked at from outside, there can be little doubt that the 
proper way to use light with respect to it is not the way which Mr. Gladstone advo- 
cates. He is too serious 2 man merely to play upon words s, and we may therefore 
consider this, as we say, an avowal on the part of Fanaticism that Catholicism is best 
understood by | pec °l le who car« fully place themselves in a pos sition where they can 
gain no assistance at all from the light of day which God has giventhem. At this 
rate, the aspect whe by the Christian Church to her heathen persecutors and 
calumniators—the forerunners of Prince Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone—is obviously 
a far less misleading one than that which she presented to those within her fold, say 
St. Paul, St. John, and the early martyrs. We need hardly add, that Mr. Gladstone 
seems to us most faithfully to have acted on that principle, of looking at painted glass 
from the outside, which he here deliberately defends. The practice is not uncommon 
—the avowal and defence appear to us fanatical. 
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help from the State, but she is still to be subject to the 
Falck laws, and indeed to others still more severe. 


” 


“Tt is stated that a Test Act is also in contemplation,” says a 
Protestant writer, whose fairness Mr. Gladstone might well envy, “ that 
Roman Catholics are not to be permitted either to become municipal 
officers (burgomasters) or civil servants, without taking an oath re- 
pudiating the right of the Church to interfere between them and 
the laws of the State. The same test must in common logic be 
applied to the army as well as to the service, for indeed, in the 
army disloyalty, if disloyalty were to be feared, would be much more 
dangerous. . . . The whole policy is a miserable bit of vicious and 
retrograde legislation, and as far as we can see, without a single 
particle of evidence of that kind of disaffection which alone would 
have justified it.”* 


Vicious and retrograde this legislation may be, but we submit 
it is eminently Gladstonian as well as Bismarckian, and here 
we have Mr. Gladstone formally asserting that the legislation 
from which it is copied, the legislation which enacted the 
civil disabilities of Catholics in England, was “substantially 
just.” He has been telling us lately that the country has a 
right to know this or that about our allegiance and the rest, and 
has presumed, as if he were still Prime Minister, to interrogate 
and catechize us in the name of our sovereign and our fellow- 
countrymen. Well, let us take the liberty of interrogating 
him, and ask him, instead of riding off upon the question of 
the English Catholics—as to which he has already been 
convicted of the grossest ignorance and misrepresentation°— 
to meet fairly the challenge implied in Cardinal Manning’s 
section about the late measures of Germany, and tell us, 
moreover, what he thinks about the present policy of Prince 
Bismarck. 

Another considerable head of new matter imported into 
this “answer” of Mr. Gladstone’s relates to the history of the 
Council of Constance, which he has apparently been “getting 
up” with his usual industry, but also with his not unusual 
superficiality. We can hardly imagine that the writer can be 
quite satisfied with this section, and we shall have to say a 


* Spectator, March 13, p. 794. 
5 It can seldom have happened to an English public man of our time—and 
we do not forget that Lord Russell still lives—to be so clearly convicted of ‘‘ a series 
of statement absolutely unfounded and directly opposed to fact,” as Mr. Gladstone by 
the author of a letter to the Spectator (March 13), signed ‘‘an Irish Catholic” on the 
Protestation of 1789. We wonder what Fanaticism will say to it. 
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few words which are requisite to refute it before we part from 
the pamphlet. But it all comes out so pat and neat, that it 
can hardly be that the author could have had no suspicion 
of the rottenness and hollowness of his work. The Popes, 
according to the fanatical theory, are not such fools, and they 
have behind them—such is the vivid imagination of fanaticism— 
a whole army of veiled prophets, myrmidoms of the Apostolic 
Chamber, Curialists, Jesuits, whose name Mr. Gladstone “loathes” 
to use—and who may perhaps console themselves under his 
fierce hatred and repeated obloquy by the consideration that 
he probably knows no more about them than his friend and 
colleague in the Quarterly Review—and others, who devote the 
most cultivated intellects, the most concentrated “ brain-power,” 
and the most unscrupulous audacity, to the building up of the 
Pontifical despotism, and forcing it upon the world. And 
yet such men—of whom certainly no one need be afraid if 
they can commit themselves so grossly and palpably as Mr. 
Gladstone has supposed—have made “ Vaticanism commit itself 
out of its own mouth,” settle the question against itself, and 
Pope Pius the Ninth openly and in terms contradict Pope 
Martin the Fifth. Of course a better acquaintance with history 
might have saved Fanaticism from running into this absurdity, 
as we shall hereafter show. Meanwhile, we notice this section 
as an instance of the twofold working of the principle on the 
mind of an intelligent Englishman—first, in forcing on him 
the convenient course of opening new questions rather than 
answering old questions, which he is professedly engaged upon ; 
and secondly, that of perverting and distorting history in a 
manner peculiarly its own, which makes us almost think that 
the writer would have been happier if he had acted on his now 
avowed principle, and taken the broad “free air and light of 
day” method, which justifies absolute ignorance in pronouncing 
on facts without absolute authority. 

But the workings of the fanatical spirit are perhaps better 
traced in detail than in their larger developments, and for 
this purpose it may be worth while to take up some definite 
head out of the many matters over which this new pamphlet 
ranges, and examine the curious shifts to which fanaticism lets 
itself be put rather than acknowledge itself in the wrong. In 
one instance only, as far as we are aware, and then only, as 
it appears, because the evidence of the difference between his 
statement and the truth admitted of mathematical demon- 
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stration, has the writer before us been allowed by the spirit 
which rules him to plead guilty to a mistake. We are not 
sanguine that we or any one else will be able to shake a self- 
complacency so profound; we can only furnish the grounds 
on which it might well be shaken if it were not under the 
protecting tutelage of fanaticism. And we shall proceed at 
once to what those for whom we write may reasonably expect 
from Catholic critics, an examination of the vindication which 
is offered in the pamphlet now before us of Mr. Gladstone’s 
statements concerning the Syllabus of 1864. We are not 
ignorant that questions of this kind are in themselves weari- 
some, as Mr. Gladstone observes; but as he considers himself 
“bound to vindicate” his “good faith and care,” and as in 
doing so he has attempted to retort the charges made against 
him on his critics, we must devote a few pages to this subject, 
by the end of which we shall trust, not indeed to have convinced 
Mr. Gladstone himself, who will no doubt believe in his own 
“care” to the end of the chapter, but to have shown that it 
is in future unnecessary to consider any statement of his in 
relation to such subjects as having even an ordinary claim to 
respect, or to suppose that, however clearly convicted of having 
said that black is white, it is within the capabilities of his 
present psychological condition that he should acknowledge it. 
We may make some preliminary remarks upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
treatment of the criticisms which have been made on his repre- 
sentations of the Syllabus. The first is this. He has been 
told by more than one of the writers who have answered him, 
or remarked upon him, what is indeed evident on the face of 
the page to any one who reads the Syllabus as officially pub- 
lished, but of which no hint whatever is given by Mr. Gladstone 
to his own readers, namely, that the propositions condemned 
in the Syllabus are taken from a number of previous Allocutions 
and other Papal documents, references being given at the end 
of each proposition, and that it is absolutely necessary, in order 
to understand the bearing of each proposition, either to hunt 
up these references, or to have at least some general knowledge 
of the Allocutions from which they are taken. “In order to 
see the nature and extent of the condemnation passed on any 
proposition of the Syllabus, it is absolutely necessary,” says 
Dr. Newman, “to turn out the passage of the Allocution, 
Encyclical, or other document in which the condemnation is 
found; for the wording of the errors which the Syllabus 
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contains is to be interpreted by its references.”® Moreover, 
it is perfectiy within the reach of any one who wishes either 
to obtain or impart to others authentic information as to the 
true meaning of the propositions of the Syllabus, to do this 
by referring to a convenient volume published in Paris ten 
years ago, in which all the Allocutions, Encyclicals, and other 
documents cited in the Syllabus are collected. Any person, 
even a Catholic and a theologian, commenting on the Syllabus 
without making these references, is in certain danger of failing 
in accuracy. But a Protestant, and a man ignorant of theology, 
who might venture to act thus would be quite sure to fall 
from one blunder into another all through his work—unless 
he possesses the infallibility of Fanaticism. Now we assert 
without any fear that Mr. Gladstone will contradict us, that 
he made no use whatever of these references in his first 
pamphlet, and we are by no means sure that he has con- 
descended to do this in his second. For all that he tells 
the English public in this part of his work about it, there 
might be no references, and the Recueil might not exist.’ 
Here, however, we come upon an instance of that courageous 
ingenuity which characterizes Fanaticism. There is not an 
allusion that we can find in this Vaticanism to this remark of 
Dr. Newman’s which we have quoted—not a word to indicate 
the existence of the references in question. If it be true that 
an acquaintance with them is necessary, Mr. Gladstone was 
at once and entirely disqualified from interpreting them except 
on what we may term the “outside the window” principles of 
Fanaticism. This part of the answer he finds it most con- 
venient to pass over in absolute silence, and we are justified 
in considering that silence as a very significant admission. 
It is the only kind of admission that can be expected from 
Fanaticism. 

Our next remark must be on a plea which is alleged by 
Mr. Gladstone against some of the criticisms which have been 
made on this part of his original pamphlet. He says— 


I did not present each and every proposition for a separate dis- 
approval, but directed attention rather to the effect of the document 
as a whole, in a qualifying passage (p. 13), which no one of my critics 
has been at the pains to notice (p. 21). 

6 Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, p. 84. 
He refers to it, however, once or twice. 
8 The italics are ours. 
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Now let us see what amount of accuracy there is in this 
statement. We presume that the “document” to the effect 
of which, as a whole, attention is directed is the Syllabus. 
Does Mr. Gladstone really means to assert that he has ever 
in his life made the faintest attempt to set before the British 
public an account of the effect of the Syllabus as a whole? 
If so, he has done his work entirely on fanatical principles. 
He has carefully hidden from his readers a large number 
of propositions with which they would fully sympathize, and 
selected others from which—at least, from his misrepresentation 
of which—he is quite sure they will turn with aversion. This 
will seem to most men not under the influence of fanaticism 
an odd way of giving an idea of a document as a whole: nor, 
indeed, is there any mention of the Syllabus as such in the 
passage in which he introduces his carefully selected (and 
garbled) propositions. He says, “I will state in the fewest 
possible words, and with references, a few propositions all the 
holders of which have been condemned by the See of Rome 
during my own generation.” The references are not such in 
the sense in which we have been speaking above, but merely 
to the propositions of the Encyclical and Syllabus. Now as 
to the “qualifying passage.” These words generally mean, we 
suppose, a passage which takes off the edge and softens down 
the effect of the language, or the statement, or the judgment 
which is “qualified.” Let us see, therefore, how Mr. Gladstone 
has “qualified” the effect of the string of selections which, he 
now tells us, was meant to draw attention to the effect of the 
Syllabus “as a whole.” The passage is, we suppose, that at 
p. 18 (not 13) of the original pamphlet. Mr. Gladstone there 
says that he does not “place all the propositions in one and 
the same category,” for there are a portion of them which, as 
far as “he” can judge, might, by the combined aid of favour- 
able construction and vigorous explanation, be brought within 


bounds.” 


And [he adds] I hold that favourable construction of the terms 
used in controversies is the right general rule. Af this can only be 
so when construction is an open question. When the author of certain 
propositions claims, as in the case before us, a sole and unlimited 
power to interpret them in such a manner and by such rules as he 
may from time to time think fit, the only defence for all others con- 
cerned is at once to judge for themselves how much of unreason and 
mischief the words naturally understood may contain. 
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This, then, is the “qualifying passage.” Fanaticism informs 
its readers that they must not qualify the words of the Pope 
as they might in all fairness qualify those of an ordinary 
mortal. He is falsely said to “claim a sole and unlimited 
power to interpret them in such a manner and by such rules 
as he may from time to time think fit,’ and in consequence, 
his words are to be treated by the following equitable process. 
First they are to be mistranslated and misrepresented by a 
man who does not understand their theological meaning, but 
who is bent on putting the worst possible construction which 
he can fit to them, doing violence to the Latin language, as 
well as to theology, for the purpose.® Secondly, when 
Mr. Gladstone has thus done his part in the process of per- 
version, the reader is to go on to do his, by carefully shunning 
every favourable construction of which the already misrepre- 
sented propositions admit. And this is a “qualification” to 
which the writer appeals in proof of his moderation, while he 
complains that no one of his critics “has been at the pains 
to notice” the existence of that passage. 

Here, however, we are obliged to say, Fanaticism asserts, 
not for the only time, what is diametrically at variance with 
the facts of the case. At the end of his pamphlet Mr. Glad- 
stone gives a list of what he calls the principal replies to his 
first pamphlet, and declares that he has “read the whole of 
them with care.” In the list we find—not indeed all the articles 
which have appeared in this Review on the subject—but some 
of them, and among them the first article of our issue of 
January, 1875, in which, at p. 6, Mr.Gladstone has, it would 
seem, “read with care” a long note in which the “qualifying 


9 Canon Neville, whose Few Comments on Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation—which 
the last-named writer has had plenty of time to notice in the later editions of his 
Vaticanism if he had been so minded—after going through all the eighteen propositions 
which are cited from the Syllabus by Mr. Gladstone as representing ‘‘the drift of 
the whole,” remarks that ‘‘there is not a single proposition of them, if we except 
perhaps, the seventh, which is given by Mr. Gladstone as it was condemned by the 
Pope.” And he adds the following significant remark: ‘‘ This may be the result of 
ignorance, for in all theological matters his ignorance is profound—wondrous—in 
a man of his position and his pretensions. But the omissions and the additions and 
the mistranslations are all so dexterously fitted in to the support of the theory he 
undertook to defend, that I will as soon believe that the world, in its order and 
correspondence of parts came out of a fortuitous combination of atoms, as that 
Mr. Gladstone’s perversion of the propositions of the Syllabus came a// out of 
ignorance” (p. 50). Perhaps Canon Neville will agree with us, that the most 
charitable hypothesis is to suppose that the hand of Mr. Gladstone is simply the 
tool of the spirit of Fanaticism, and that he is not his own master. 
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passage” is expressly noticed and dealt with; and we have 
little doubt but that if others also of his critics have not spoken 
of it, it has been because so many of them have naturally 
wished to confine themselves to those parts of his first pamphlet 
where there was to be found less of passion and more of 
at least the appearance of reason and argument. 

It is now time to enter upon our task of the examination 
of the defence now made on the part of Fanaticism of the 
string of misrepresentations of which it has been accused. 
And here we are met by a fact which shows the very great 
moderation with which the controversy seems to us to have 
been conducted on the Catholic side. The critics who have 
answered Mr. Gladstone have not been at all as careful as 
they might have been to expose mercilessly all his blunders. 
We have quoted in former articles the strong general condem- 
nation which has been passed on his misrepresentations of the 
propositions of the Syllabus by such men as Dr. Newman, 
Bishop Ullathorne, and Bishop Vaughan: men whose authority 
is not to be waived aside airily, as Mr. Gladstone attempts to 
do, by saying that they have not descended to particulars. 
They are not men whose characters allow them to do what 
Mr. Gladstone has done in scores of instances in the two 
pamphlets of which we are speaking—that is, make a general 
proposition damnatory of other persons without the slightest 
ground. But if Fanaticism likes, it may have the consolation 
that but too little pains have been taken to expose its misrepre- 
sentations in detail. Our own articles have furnished most of 
the instances in which blunders have been specified, though 
we cannot allow the correctness of the statement that 
Mr. Gladstone has answered even the few charges that have 
been made against him.’® Few as these charges are, they are 
over and above sufficient to destroy the character of the 
representation of the Syllabus at which they are aimed, and 
as we shall proceed to show, in no one case have they been 
fairly met. Moreover, if more were needed, the need has 
been abundantly supplied by a publication to which we have 
already referred, and which has the only fault of having 
appeared late in the controversy. Canon Neville has been at 
the pains to go through each one of the eighteen cases in 


10 Some few are also taken from the note appended to Father Coleridge’s Sermon, 
The Abomination of Desolation, which touched the question raised by Mr. Gladstone 
altogether incidentally. 
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which the pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees professed to 
represent the Syllabus, and has ‘not only confirmed earlier 
writers on the Catholic side as to their almost universal inac- 
curacy, but has given chapter and verse in each case to prove 
his point. We believe we may say that Fanaticism will 
prudently hold its tongue, and not risk the attempt to answer 
Canon Neville. But if it does make the attempt, it is quite 
certain what the result will be. If Fanaticism had misrepre- 
sented eight hundred propositions instead of eighteen, and had 
been convicted in each case of having said that black was 
white, it would still assert that it was right, and that its critics 
were wrong. For Fanaticism does not argue—it only asserts 
and storms and glares and gesticulates. 

We may take first a case which the representation made in 
his pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees has been convicted of the 
most plain and undeniable mistranslation of simple Latin words 
—a mistranslation so plain and undeniable as to be evident to 
any schoolboy, who might perhaps not fare well at the hands 
of his master if he were to venture to equal it in his rendering 
of any Latin author. In the first instance, habemus confitentem 
veum. The mouthpiece of Fanaticism, referring to his own 
statement “that the Pope condemns liberty of the press and 
liberty of speech,” adds, “ By reference to the original it is 
shown that the right of printing and speaking is not in terms 
condemned universally, but only the right of man to print or 
speak all his thoughts (swos conceptus quoscumque), whatever 
they may be. Hereupon it is justly observed that in all 
countries there are laws against blasphemy, obscenity, or 
sedition, or all three. It is argued then, that men are not 
allowed the right to speak and print all their thoughts, and 
that such an extreme right only is what the Pope has con- 
demned.”" 

We must begin by the obvious remark that the version— 
“The Pope condemns liberty of the Press,” and the rest, as 
representing Mr. Gladstone’s version of the propositions in 
question, is glaringly unfair, and at the same time singularly 
convenient. Dr. Newman has pointed out, what not even 
Fanaticism will deny, that his statement was “that the Pope 
has condemned those who maintain /he liberty of the Press, 
the liberty of conscience and worship, and ¢he liberty of speech.” 
But it is, as we said, singularly convenient to omit the definite 


il Pp, 23. 
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article in question, and we take this omission as as much an 
acknowledgement of error as can be looked for in the case 
before us. However, some profession must be made by way 
of defence, and as we are told that to insist on the Pope’s 
words is “mere trifling with the subject,” that what the Pope 
intended to condemn, “if his words be taken in their natural 
sense, was a State of things which never has existed in any 
country of the world, whereas he says that he is condemning 
one of the commonly prevailing errors of the time, familiarly 
known to the bishops whom he addresses.” We are asked, 
“What bishop knows of a State which by law allows a per- 
fectly free course to blasphemy, filthiness, and sedition?” And 
again, it is deliberately asserted “that the law of England at 
this moment, allowing all opinions whatever, provided they 
are treated by way of rational discourse, most closely corres- 
ponds to what the Pope has condemned.”” It is difficult 
to disengage and present one by one the mass of false and 
groundless assertions here made in defence of a plain perver- 
sion of the meaning of plain words. What the Pope condemns 
is not a state of things, but an erroneous opinion; it is not 
anything that has been allowed by a State, but what not a 
few dare to seach, and what Gregory the Sixteenth calls a 
deliramentum, and the laws of England will closely correspond 
to what the Pope condemns when they allow every citizen to 
possess an inherent right of publishing any blasphemy, filthiness, 
or sedition whatsoever without any restraint from ecclesiastical 
or civil authority. It is difficult to discover any method of 
justifying this fresh perversion of the Pope’s words which limit 
them to a condemnation of what a “State by law allows”—a 
limitation entirely contradicted by the whole context—except 
by a reference to the hard necessity which sometimes lies upon 
the victim of Fanaticism. 

He must be, as he says it is claimed for the Pope to be, 
“supreme over the laws of language.” There the words are, 
as has been said, for any schoolboy to construe; but to 
construe them according to their natural sense will never do 
for Fanaticism. We may add, that to deny the reality of 
the existence of the evil against which the words are directed 
is only a proof of Mr. Gladstone’s insular ignorance of the 
enormities which have been maintained by foreign “ Liberals” 
of various schools, There was, and is, a perfectly good and 


13 Pp, 22. 
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solid foundation of fact for the statement made by the Pope, 
that the Catholic bishops are well aware that such errors are 
openly taught. 

We may now.pass on to another instance, which contrasts 
curiously with that of which we have just been speaking. In 
the former case, Fanaticism overrode the plain meaning of 
words ; in this, it becomes a stickler for a pedantic accuracy 
as to that of a single word. Mr. Gladstone has been accused 
of interpolation, because he has translated the word “jura,” as 
applied to the Church, by the two words, “civel rights.” He 
replies, “Jus means, not right at large, but a specific form of 
right, and in this case civil right, to which meaning, indeed, 
the word constantly leans. It refers to right which is social, 
relative, extrinsic.” And he quotes Cicero, whose words refer 
to human right, and Dens, who in a treatise, De Jure et justitia, 
naturally defines jus as to be taken fotissimum de jure prout est 
in altero. We must confess that with the present pamphlet 
before us, we think it was a mistake to call the misrepresentation 
in question a “simple interpolation.” It seems now to have 
been an interpolation made with a definite purpose, that of 
conveying a false doctrine as well as a false version of words. 
But an interpolation it certainly is, such as nothing but Fana- 
ticism could either make or defend. In the first place, we may 
consider the words as they would strike an ordinary reader, 
apart from the context in the proposition from which they have 
been extracted. All scholars would allow that jus is a word 
of general meaning, and that whatever may be its most tech- 
nical and original sense, it is so much used for right of all 
kinds, that a specific adjective is required if it is to be limited 
to a particular kind of right. That is, unless there is the word 
“civile,” or something equivalent to it, in the context, it is an 
interpolation to render the word jus, by “civil right.” Again, 
in the Syllabus itself, the word is constantly used in this general 
way, and whenever there is a specific kind of right mentioned, 
the adjunct, civile, naturale and the like, are added. This is 
enough to show the justice of the criticism on Mr. Gladstone’s 
interpolation. But it may be said that perhaps he means to 
assert that in this particular proposition it is the civil right 
which is mentioned. If so, why does he not say so?—it would 
be a proof that at least he had referred for once to his Recueil 
des Allocutions, &c. But it is not so. The proposition con- 
demned is— 
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Those are condemned who assert that the Church is not a real, 
perfect, and independent community, and that she was not furnished by 
her Divine Founder with permanent rights of her own, but that it belongs 
to the civil power to define the rights of the Church and the limits of 
the exercise of these rights (Translation taken from Canon Neville, p. 34). 


Here, then, the rights spoken of are proper to the Church, 
and abide in her permanently. They are conferred by her 
Divine Founder, and they are such that the civil power has 
no right to define them and the limits of their exercise. We 
wonder how many of Mr. Gladstone’s readers had any idea that 
there were rights of this kind, of which he spoke as “ civil 
rights”! And lastly, in order that there may be no doubt 
as to the errors at which the condemnation is actually aimed, 
it will be enough to add a few words from the context in which 
they occur in the Allocution of June 9, 1862. After the words 
which have been embodied in the condemnation, the Pope goes 
on— 


Hence they perversely pretend that the civil power may mix itself 
up with things that belong to religion, morals, and the spiritual rule 
(regimen). 


And in another Allocution, December 9, 1864, also referred 
to in the Syllabus on this proposition, he speaks of the civil 
power attempting to direct the discipline of the Church, rule 
sacred ministers, lay hold of the management of sacred things, 
in a word, to confine the Church within the limits of the State 
and lord it over her. 

These, then, are the “civil rights” which the spokesman 
of Fanaticism has invented. We may add, in explanation of 
what has been said above, that we see many traces in the 
pamphlet before us that he seems to have lately adopted the 
tenets of Prince Bismarck as to the “right” of the State to 
rule the Church, and he would probably take the view on which 
the German Chancellor has lately been acting, which would 
reduce the Church to be a simple department of the State 
Government. In this sense, perhaps, the right to teach the 
nations, administer the Sacraments, preach the word of God, 
the right of practising the Evangelical counsels in the religious 
life, and a thousand more, would be classed by this writer under 
the head of “civil” rights. He would probably deny that the 
Church had a right to protect by her spiritual power her own 
property, or the property of religious orders, inasmuch as when 
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he is driven to find instances of the interference of the Popes 
with the rights of the Civil Power in the last two hundred years, 
he quotes a series of Allocutions in which various measures of 
spoliation are denounced and declared null and void. That is, 
the Pope declares that laws which are made in defiance of 
justice and the rights of the Church are not binding in 
conscience. Mr. Gladstone has a right to his own views on 
these matters, certainly, but we are now dealing with a question 
of honesty of interpretation. Nothing can be clearer than that 
what the Pope meant to condemn in the case now before us 
was the doctrine which included directly spiritual functions of 
the Church within the limits of State control. In using the 
word jura to signify the right to discharge these spiritual 
functions, he used it in its common sense, and, as we have 
seen, where reference is made to the context, that common 
sense is confirmed to the exclusion of all others. 

Fanaticism is a hard task-master ; and we may well imagine 
that in his calmer moments Mr. Gladstone must be conscious of 
the fact. His defence under the next two heads (7 and 8) 
must have cost him something. The mistranslations and mis- 
interpretations of which he has been guilty are too plain to 
be denied, but not too plain for the ingenuity of Fanaticism 
to suggest an evasion. The first head (17), which he takes out 
of its order, is that in which he has represented the Syllabus as 
condemning the free exercise of other religions than the Catholic 
in Catholic countries. Here our readers will remember that a 
twofold complaint has been made. It has been said that he 
ought to have stated that the condemnation referred to the 
toleration of the worship of strangers (immigrants), and, more- 
over, not to the free exercise of religion, but to the public 
exercise. As to the last point, even Fanaticism is beaten. It 
is impossible to justify the change of the word “free” for the 
word “public.” So here there is a discreet “flash of silence.” 
As to the omission of the “immigrants,” however, the writer 
is equal to the occasion. “I omitted them, because my case 
was strong enough without them!” “The claim to a free 
(public!) exercise of religion on behalf of immigrants or 
foreigners, is a stronger one than on behalf of natives.” This 
we entirely deny. Countries in which there was a considerable 
body of native Protestants would be no longer Catholic, and their 
laws would be based on the mixture of religions. In the 


18 The numbering is wrong ; it ought to be 8 and 17. 
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countries spoken of, as Dr. Newman has pointed out, there 
are no native “dissidents,” and the question related entirely 
to the amount of toleration to be given to the public worship 
of foreigners. We can only admire the ingenuity of the defence, 
observing by the way, that the defender has now avowed that 
he was making out a case, ot representing the general drift 
of the whole Syllabus that his readers might judge for them- 
selves. 

Again, as to the eighth head, it has been naturally remarked 
that the words “ power, not inherent in the office of the Episco- 
pate but granted to it by the civil authority, may be withdrawn 
from it at the discretion of that authority”—words which seem 
almost a truism, to condemn which, therefore, is an exorbitant 
act of authority, while to accuse the Pope of condemning this 
same truism is to be guilty of a proportionately grave misrepre- 
sentation if the accusation be false—are not by any means a 
correct version of what the Pope has really said on the matter 
in question. The Pope has condemned this proposition, taken 
from the writings of Nuytz, that “there is another temporal power 
not inherent in the office of the Episcopate, but granted to it by 
the civil authority, which on that account may be withdrawn 
from it at the discretion of that authority.” In order to under- 
stand what in the context the power spoken of is, we must refer 
to the pages of the author condemned, and Canon Neville 
informs us that “the power spoken of is the power of the 
Church over the Sacrament of Matrimony.” Fanaticism itself 
considers that it let the Pope off easily, and took the mildest 
possible view of the proposition, when it left out the first part 
on which the second depended, and made the Syllabus only 
talk what would appear to most people nonsense. We must 
confess we would rather in any case have a good English version 
of the words that we are to judge of, and that we have no con- 
fidence at all in the mild and softening representations of this 
amiable antagonist. 

In this case the softening process has violated the laws of 
language and common sense. The two propositions on which 
the condemnation falls are not independent of one another, 
but connected into one by the particular proinde—“on that 
account.” To leave out the first is to misrepresent the second. 
We are tempted to suggest a parallel case. Mr. Gladstone was 
at one time suspected of Catholic leanings, and has certainly 
of late done his best to get rid of the suspicion. Let us 
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suppose that some ultra-Protestant journal, in the days, let us 
say, of the Irish Church debates, had circulated the following 
statement: “Besides his own ample fortune, Mr. Gladstone 
enjoys a considerable income allowed him by the Papal 
Exchequer, which therefore (froinde) can be withdrawn at the 
Pope’s discretion.” We may imagine that Mr. Gladstone would 
at once write to the editor to deny the fact, or perhaps he 
might move in the Court of Queen’s Bench for a criminal 
information. Would he be satisfied if his “condemnation” 
of the original statement was thus represented by the paper 
in question: “Mr. Gladstone desires us to deny peremptorily 
the assertion that the considerable income which is allowed 
him by the Papal Exchequer can be withdrawn at the discretion 
of the Pope?” If he did, he would acquiesce in a version 
exactly as true and exactly as false as that which he has 
given—and defended—of the proposition of the Syllabus of 
which we are speaking. To our minds, the great wonder is, 
not that he should have made the original misrepresentation, 
but that he should now defend it. Ignorance can account 
for the first—only fanaticism for the second. 

We now come to a head on which Fanaticism has bestowed 
considerable pains: the defence of the misrepresentation of what 
have been called the “matrimonial propositions” which have been 
cited from the Syllabus. The pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees 
gave two such propositions: (13) That marriage is not in its 
essence a sacrament; (14) and that marriage not sacramentally 
contracted (sz sacramentum excludatur) has a binding force. 
The true rendering of these propositions is as follows: (1) “ The 
Sacrament of Marriage is nothing but what is accessory to the 
contract and separable therefrom, and the sacrament itself lies 
in the nuptial benediction alone.”"* (2) “ By virtue of a merely 
civil contract true marriage can exist between Christians, and it 
is false either that the contract of marriage between Christians 
is always a sacrament, or that there is no contract if the sacra- 
ment be excluded.” 

It is obvious at first sight that the rendering given in the 
pamphlet of the first of these two propositions is directly 
calculated to disturb the peace of the country, by leading 
the reader to infer that Catholics who follow the teaching of 
the Syllabus must deny the validity of English marriages, 
inasmuch as Englishmen -in general do not hold that marriage 

14 Proposition Ixvi. 15 Proposition Ixxiii. 
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is a sacrament, and that this inference would be confirmed 
by the false rendering of the second proposition, in which the 
Pope is made to assert that marriages “not sacramentally 
contracted” are not binding. A more mischievous misrepre- 
sentation can hardly be imagined, and we cannot be surprized 
if more than one Catholic writer has commented severely 
upon its mischievousness in the first instance. But the version 
of Mr. Gladstone was not only socially mischievous—whether 
he meant it so to be or not we are not able to say—but 
Fanaticism does not see much harm in setting families and 
neighbourhoods by the ears. The version is radically wrong, 
and can only be accounted for, in charity, by the supposition 
of the grossest ignorance. We shall endeavour to set the truth 
before our readers in as few words as possible. And in doing 
this, we shall first of all speak of the propositions in themselves, 
and then of the effect of their misrepresentation on English 
society and its peace. 

In themselves the propositions mean nothing more than to 
vindicate a truth which was once very dear to Mr. Gladstone— 
the truth of the sanctity of marriage. One of the best periods 
of his long Parliamentary career was that of the summer of 1857, 
when, after some months of silence in Parliament, he fought 
with great perseverance against an overwhelming majority which 
forced through the House of Commons that great disgrace to 
English morality—the Divorce Bill. We presume, therefore, that 
in 1857 he held the sanctity and indissolubility of marriage, as 
earlier in his life he held the divine authority of the Church and 
her independence of the State. The latter truth he seems now 
clearly to have abandoned ; the former truth is what is vindicated 
by the Pope in the propositions which are here misrepresented. 
The doctrine which underlies the condemnation is simply this, 
that marriage is a sacrament, that is, a holy rite which confers’ 
grace; that, like other sacraments, it requires on the part of 
those who administer it the intention to do so; that if they have 
a deliberate intention not to do so, and so to exclude it, it is 
not conferred, and that the parties themselves are those who 
administer this sacrament, which depends, therefore, on their 
intention, not on the nuptial benediction. The marriage con- 
tract is instituted by God: the State has nothing to do with it, 
except to secure and protect it by law. The “civil contract” is 
“a mere contract between man and woman, made under State 
regulations and determinable by State authority.” If a 

16 Canon Neville, p. 45. 
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Christian man and a Christian woman choose to enter into an 
agreement to live together as man and wife by virtue of a civil 
contract, excluding in their doing so the intention of adminis- 
tering, or receiving, or having anything to do with the Sacrament 
of Marriage, that contract. has all the force that the State can 
give to it,and no more. The State usually exercises whatever 
power it possesses in freeing its subjects from such inconvenient 
obligations, and in giving all legal facilities to divorce ; but if it 
were to try, it has no power to make such contracts indissoluble 
in the domain of conscience, over which it has no control; it has 
no power to create that bond of which our Lord said, “What 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder.” Therefore, a 
merely civil contract between Christians who deliberately refuse 
to bind themselves by the tie of the Christian sacrament, is 
in itself dissoluble, and, however much it may be legalized by 
the State, is in its own nature, and by the choice and intention 
of the parties, a mere “concubinage.” The indissoiuble contract 
of marriage cannot for Christians be separated from the sacra- 
ment, and those who intend not to bind themselves by it, are 
not so bound. The law may treat their contract as a marriage, 
and legitimatize their children ; but in the sight of God they are 
not married, as they never intended to be. They prefer a merely 
civil contract, and they have it. It would, in truth, be the most 
abject superstition to suppose that the sacramental tie could 
exist where it was deliberately intended that it should not exist. 

There is nothing in this doctrine which is not easily 
intelligible, and that is enough for our purpose. It would be 
altogether out of place here to draw out the arguments by 
which the doctrine itself is theologically established. When 
we turn to the pages of the new pamphlet, we find no defence 
at all of the mistranslation of the two propositions, but a great 
deal about English marriages, the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and their application to Protestant marriages. It is 
more convenient for Fanaticism to raise such questions than 
to defend its own statements; but, as we have said, the 
importance of the question in a social view is enough to have 
justified the criticism which first directed attention to the point 
of English marriages, and it is to that point that we shall for 
the present confine ourselves. As to what Mr. Gladstone has 
added, we say that the whole question of the conduct of the 


Church with regard either to civil marriage or to the marriages 
of heretics in Catholic countries is far too large to be treated 
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here, and ‘we shall only add that we are convinced that, when 
that conduct is fairly examined, it will furnish one of the most 
beautiful proofs of her faithfulness to her high commission for 
the benefit of Christian society, no greater mischief to which 
can possibly be imagined than the reduction of marriage to 
that level to which it has always sunk when its sacred 
character has not been upheld. 

“It is true,” says Fanaticism, “that the two hundred thousand 
non-Roman marriages which are annually celebrated in England 
do not at present fall under the foul epithets of Rome.” Fana- 
ticism is very complimentary and moderate in its language, 
but this truth, which is here so calmly enunciated, is just the 
reverse of what any ordinary English reader would have con- 
cluded from the misrepresentations of the former pamphlet, 
which are still unwithdrawn. Fanaticism goes on, “But why? 
Not because we marry, as I believe nineteen-twentieths of us 
marry, under the sanction of religion: for our marriages are, 
in the eyes of the Pope, purely civil marriages, but only for 
the technical, accidental, and precarious reason that the disci- 
piinary decrees of Trent are not canonically in force in this 
country.” We shall now take the liberty of using, no “foul 
epithets” indeed, but plain language as to this statement of 
Fanaticism. It is false, groundless, absurd, and injurious. It 
is false, because, as can be proved both by theory and by the 
constant practice of the Church when the validity of English 
marriages has to be acted upon, as in the case of converts, 
living in marriage, or of converts who have to be ordained, the 
Church considers English marriages as valid now as English 
marriages in Catholic times, as valid as Catholic marriages in 
England or anywhere else. It is groundless, as may be seen 
by a reference to what we have already stated as to the doctrine, 
on marriage, which underlies the condemnation of the Syllabus 
of which we are speaking: for English people, as a rule, are 
baptized; as a rule they intend, in contracting marriage, to 
contract that sacred union which God and our Lord instituted, 
and that intention is enough. It is equivalent to the intention 
of a person who administers baptism—though he may not have 
an adequate faith as to the efficacy of baptism—intending to do 
what the Church does. Again, the assertion of which we speak is 
absurd, for the Church could never hold “ purely civil” marriages 
as valid, for “ purely civil” marriages have no more binding force 
than any other purely civil contract, a force which comes from 
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the State and not from God. The decrees of Trent are not 
wanted to invalidate a contract excluding the sacrament. It 
is injurious, because it misrepresents Catholic doctrine on so 
tender a point as that of marriage to a _ religious-minded 
people. The truth is, that English marriages rest on the 
same grounds, in the eye of the Church, as English baptisms. 

And now we may release our readers from this long exami- 
nation of the defence made on the part of Fanaticism of its 
own misrepresentations, after one more instance. The last point 
defended is n. 18. The Syllabus, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
condemns the proposition, that the Pope ought to come to terms 
with “ progress, liberalism, and modern civilization.” A very few 
words are enough to dispatch this part of the defence. It has 
been conclusively shown that the words of the propositions 
condemned in the Syllabus are taken from the anti-Catholic 
authors who have used them: and it follows from this that the 
condemnations could not include a protest against the misappli- 
cation of these words. Thus, for instance, Dr. Newman has 
remarked ” that when the Lima priest whose words are con- 
demned in Mr. Gladstone’s sixth proposition speaks of the 
rights of princes, the condemnation falls on those rights in 
his sense of the term: and that when Nuytz is condemned for 
denying to the Church the power to employ force, what is meant 
is that what 4e calls employing force is allowed to the Church. 
This general principle is too plain to be denied even by Fanati- 
cism ; but it takes care to pass it over with a wise silence. As 
to the particular case before us, it has been proved by direct 
quotations from the Papal Allocution referred to in the Syllabus 
on this proposition that the condemnation falls on progress, and 
the rest, in the sense of the Italian Revolution, ‘‘ They demand,” 
says the Pope, “that the Roman Pontiff should reconcile him- 
self and come to terms with what they call progress, with 
liberalism, and with recent civilization.” These words are 
quoted by Bishop Ullathorne, and the reference is given. ¥® 
Now let us hear this champion of Fanaticism—quite equal 
to the occasion. “It is doldly stated that the Pope condemns 
not these”—that is progress, liberalism, and modern civilization 
—‘“but only what is bad in them. And thus it is, that to avert 
public displeasure, words are put into the Pope's mouth which 
he has not used.” He could hardly give the lie more directly 
to the Catholic Bishop: and we need hardly say that the 


17 Pp. 88, 89. 18 Expostulation Unraveled, p. 79. 
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Recueil des Allocutions, which the writer before us has had at 
hand as he wrote, confirms the Bishop and flatly contradicts 
Fanaticism. 

It would be veryjeasy to extend this criticism almost to 
any length. The manner?in which the new pamphlet deals 
with the writers who have appeared on the Catholie side, is 
no better and no fairer than its method in defending the 
misrepresentations which had been poured out in the former 
pamphlet. We can only find space for one prominent instance 
of this unfairness. The writer before us” states that “ Bishop 
Clifford and Dr. Newman are entirely at issue with the Pope 
respecting the deposing power ;” and he asks, “ Will they not 
have to reconsider what they say, and what they are to 
believe?” Now, we observe, in the first place, generally, that 
this Fanatical author is far too fond, when he cannot meet a 
Catholic writer without difficulty on other grounds, of making 
insinuations which are very fair specimens indeed of a practice 
which Dr. Newman once described as “ poisoning the wells ”— 
an unfair and barbarous method of warfare, which Mr. Gladstone 
in one of his early speeches was accused of justifying in the 
Chinese. The accusation was false; but here we have him 
using methods of controversy which may fairly be said to be 
rather Oriental than European, rather barbarous than Christian. 
For example we may refer to one of the worst passages in this 
new pamphlet, where, having quoted Dr. Newman’s remark that 
Infallibility is not inspiration, he says that, “ We have this assu- 
rance on the strength only of his own private judgment ; 
secondly, that if bidden by the self-assertion of the Pope he will 
be required by his own principles to retract it, and to assert, if 
occasion should arise, the contrary ; thirdly, that he lives under 
a system of development, through which somebody’s private 
opinion of to-day may become matter of fact for all the morrows 
of the future.” We feel tempted to say that we hope Dr. New- 
man will take no further notice of a writer who indulges in 
language of this kind. Controversy has its range, which is 
limited, like that of law, and it requires on each side a treat- 
ment of the other on the basis of a respectful conviction that 
words mean what they convey, and that good faith is kept in 
argument. The whole passage is simply as much a bit of 
abuse as if a Catholic writer were to say that Mr. Gladstone 
is a politician, and not worth arguing with, for such people assert 
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whatever is convenient, change their principles as often as their 
shirts, equivocate habitually, and support to-day what yesterday 
they denounced. Now as to the alleged issue between Bishop 
Clifford and Dr. Newman on the one hand, and the Pope 
on the other, we suppose the matter may be put thus: 
that whereas the doctrine as to the deposing power of the 
Popes, if stated as a whole, comes to this, that such a 
power was always, if we may so speak, seminally inherent 
in the prerogatives of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, yet it never 
has been or can be exercised except under certain conditions, 
the chief of which may be the “consent of Christendom, recog- 
nizing in the Pope the supreme arbiter of nations, or as it might 
be put by others, the supreme judge as to when princes have 
so sinned against their duty as to be no longer entitled to their 
thrones. This being, we say, the doctrine as a whole, the two 
parts of which are perfectly consistent with each other, 
Dr. Newman and Bishop Clifford have spoken of the second 
half, and the Pope of the first also. Any one accustomed 
to reason calmly will solve the issue which the imagination of 
Fanaticism has created. Dr. Newman has distinctly stated 
that he believes the Pope to possess this power or right, and 
Bishop Clifford’s language is identical in meaning, for he speaks 
of the Christian nations as “reverencing in the Pope their supreme 
judge,” not as conferring upon him the power. Nevertheless, 
the writer before us is not afraid to say that to Bishop Clifford 
the deposing power was “ simply a case like that of the Geneva 
arbitrators.’ Where did he get that little word “simply”? If 
a French writer were to say that Henry the Fifth would exercise 
the right of making war or peace for France whenever the 
French nation recognized in him their sovereign, it would not 
by any means follow that he did not believe that Henry the 
Fifth had an hereditary and inalienable right to act as king. 
In such an hypothesis the words which we have put into his 
mouth would be plain common sense. 

But now we have already far exceeded our limits, and we 
must for the present leave the unpleasant task of dealing with 
a pamphlet which, with many passages of undoubted ability, 
seems to us to lower its writer as a controversialist almost to 
the same level as that of the author of the Quarterly article 
on the Discorsi di Pio Nono. Everywhere there is peremptory 
assertion instead of argument, and an attempt is often made to 
set Catholic authorities against one another, we need hardly 
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say without success. A long list might be made of er cathedrd 
statements as to history, or even theology, for which no sort 
of reason is alleged, and no authority given but the apse dixit 
of the writer. Here is a specimen, giving in a few words a 
general view of medieval history. 


The general truth of the matter is, that the Popes of the middle 
ages, like some other persons and professions, throve upon the discords 
of their neighbours. Other powers were only somewhere : the Pope, 
in the West, was everywhere. Of two parties in a quarrel it is worth the 
while of each to bid for the assistance of the Pope against his enemy, 
and he that bid the highest, not merely in dry acknowledgments of the 
Papal prerogatives, but also commonly in the solid tribute of Peter’s 
Pence, or patronage, or other tangible advantages, most commonly 
got the support of the Pope. This is a brief and rude outline, but 
it is history, and the other is fiction (p. 72). 


This passage might be paralleled by a scorce of others, 
equally dogmatic, equally sweeping, equally free in insinuation 
of bad motives of every sort, and equally false. Certainly the 
principle of looking at the painted window from the outside is 
not allowed to remain a “rusty tool” in Mr. Gladstone’s reper- 
tory. But Mr. Gladstone himself, on any other subject, would 
be the first to measure his own manner of dealing with Catholic 
questions at its due value. He has had much experience of 
one of the first deliberative assemblies in the world, and he 
knows what measure would there be dealt out to a man who 
lays down the law on subjects which he has never studied, who 
narrows his whole view of a great and complicated matter to 
one particular point, which he exaggerates and distorts till he 
can think and speak of nothing else, who never allows himself 
to be wrong or even fallible, and who returns the courtesies of 
opponents by misrepresenting them. Such, we venture to tell 
him in parting, will certainly be his fate as to this matter of 
the Pontifical claims. He is as mad about them as other 
persons are mad about the Confessional, about the Conventual 
system, about the honour paid to our Lady, or about the 
doctrine of Indulgences. He sees in the system of the Catholic 
Church, one thing, and one thing alone; and it is no wonder 
that he distorts it and exaggerates it and makes a bugbear of it 
till it drives him fairly crazy, and makes him foam at the mouth. 

We need hardly add that it will not be by any amount of 
argument that he can be delivered from his present fanaticism. 
But we still hope that the day may come when he may be 
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able to listen to reason, perhaps to reason for himself on these 
great subjects. He will then, perhaps, understand that if it has 
pleased God to put His Church in the world for the salvation 
of mankind, it is not incredible that He should have endowed 
her with great prerogatives, and guarded her from their 
abuse by a mighty and continual protection. ‘It will then 
perhaps seem to him no more impossible that the gift of 
Infallibility should have been lodged with the Successors of 
St. Peter, than that that gift itself should have been given at all. 
He may then come to understand how Catholics feel as much 
confidence in the Providence which watches over the Holy See 
as they do in the Providence which rules the course of the 
world, and that to them it seems as unreasonable to suppose 
that God could so far forsake His Church as to hand her over, 
as Mr. Gladstone supposes her to be handed over, to the blind 
caprice and arbitrary will of a single man, as it is to suppose 
that He will let the harmony of nature be disturbed, and the 
mighty forces, by the balance of which the whole universe is 
carried on, be let loose upon one another in internecine conflict. 
The view given by Mr. Gladstone of the history of Christendom 
is enough to drive any reasonable person into a disbelief in 
Providence. Like most fanaticisms, it gives a man excellent 
reasons for believing a great many very bad things of God 
and our Lord. The “gates of hell” would certainly have 
prevailed against the Church if she were in the plight which 
Mr. Gladstone’s view of history represents. It would be easier 
to believe Mahometanism or Buddhism than this writer’s view of 
Church history. If he once begins to think that God must have 
managed the world a little better than he supposes, he will have 
made a first step in the direction of truth and peace. 
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PART II.—MENTAL RESERVATION, PURE AND ‘ LATENT.” 
In our last number we discussed one of what the Quarterly Reviewer 
calls the cardinal propositions on which the popular charges against the 
moral teaching of the Jesuits rest, that namely which asserts that the end 
justifies the means. We showed that this maxim may admit of two 
interpretations : one that where the end is legitimate, the use of means 
necessary to such end is legitimate, provided that the means involve 
no sin in themselves ; the other that provided a good end is intended,fall 
means whatsoever whether good or bad may be used, for in fact the 
goodness of the end imparts goodness to the means, whatever their 
moral complexion may be considered in themselves. The first meaning 
is the true one, and that accepted by theologians ; the second is false, 
and repudiated not only by every Catholic theologian but by every 
honest man. How far the Reviewer himself may have adopted this 
second signification of the maxim in his own literary practice we leave 
it to the appreciation of our readers to determine. ‘This much, however, 
we may say is certain, and for the truth of our assertion we appeal 
as well to what we set before our readers in our last number, as to 
what we shall advance in our present paper, that the Reviewer in- 
carrying out the end proposed to himself, of fastening on the Catholic 
Church a system of absurd and immoral doctrines, an end not justi- 
fiable in itself without the gravest and most convincing proofs, has not 
shrunk from the use of means that if consciously employed would at 
once brand him with immoral indifference to the character of those 
means themselves. In his attempts at proof we convicted him of 
mistranslation, of garbling, and of misrepresentation ; and such means 
will commend themselves to no honest mind as legitimate and justi- 
fiable sources of demonstration, even though made use of in support 
of the loftiest ideal theories of moral purity with which the modern 
world is dazzled or bewildered, and with which for the most part its 
practice so painfully contrasts. 

We now turn to the Reviewer's second cardinal proposition, that 
which concerns Mental Reservation. The Reviewer opens fire on this 
“second capital count in the popular indictment against Jesuit 
principles” by a quotation from the /Provinciales. Of course the 
Provinciales contribute greatly to the Reviewer's article in this and 
and in other matters where their inspiration is not openly acknow- 
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ledged. This is only what was to be expected in the treatment of 
any subject where Jesuits are concerned ; it will not be out of place 
therefore, before proceeding to the Reviewer’s mob of objections, to 
put once more on record the estimate of these celebrated letters that 
has been from time to time formed by writers of various schools of 
French thought. Father de Ravignan, himself a Jesuit, though previously 
a brilliant member of the magistracy of France, thus expresses the 
result of his own investigation into the truth of the charges of Pascal, 
that had created prejudices against the Society in his own mind, 
and had weighed with him as a serious preliminary objection to which 
he was bound to seek a satisfactory reply before he could enrol himself 
in the Institute of Ignatius. He thus gives the conclusion that his 
inquiry brought home to his mind: “ Pascal, your genius has led you 
into a great crime, thai of establishing an alliance, perhaps imperishable, 
between falsehood and the language of the French people. You have 
fixed the vocabulary of calumny; it still rules supreme, but it shall 
not do so with me.”! And others have appreciated the true place 
of the Provincial Letters in the world of literature, and what is more, 
their true effects upon Society at large. Pascal aimed at blasting 
the good name of the Jesuits; he succeeded to a great extent, but 
he succeeded in a great deal more that was quite beyond his wish 
or intention. He contributed by his satire to level the barriers that 
opposed the advancing tide of unbelief that was so soon to lay the 
stately fabric of the French Church, and the proud throne of the 
Bourbons in the dust. “It was a work,” says Lemontey, speaking 
of the Provincial Letters, “that did more harm to religion than 

honour to the French language.”* lLerminier says, ‘ Pascal wrote 

the Provincial Letters, and the demon of irony was let loose against 
tholy things. The Jesuits, as far as appearance goes, receive all the 

blows ; but religion is smitten along with them. Pascal has prepared 

the way, and Voltaire is free to come.”* After the fall of the Jesuits in 

1762, D’Alembert writing to Voltaire, could estimate its effects, and the 

hand that Jansenism had had in the catastrophe. “ By my faith,” he 

says, “this is a very serious matter, and the Parliamentary Courts go to 

work with no light hand. ‘They think that they are saving religion, but 

they are aiding reason without suspecting it. They are the hangmen 

of philosophy, whose sentence they execute without knowing it... . 

As regards myself, to whom all things appear at present couleur de rose, 

I see the Jansenists quietly dying next year, after having this year 

brought the Jesuits to a violent end, toleration established, the 

Protestants recalled, the priests married, confession abolished, and 
fanaticism crushed without any one being the wiser.”* Such were to 
be the fruits of Pascal’s work. 


1 Del Existence del’ Institut des Jésuites, p. 36. Fifth Edition. 
2 Hist. dela Régence, tom. i. p. 156. 
3 Revue des deux Mondes, 15 Mai. 1842. 
* Letter to Voltaire, May 4, 1762. 
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The passage quoted by the Reviewer from the Provincial Letters 
stands as follows: “‘One of the most embarrassing things in the 
world,’ says the Jesuit, ‘is to avoid telling a lie, especially when you 
want something to be believed that is false. Our system of equivo- 
cation is a great help in this matter. But do you know how to proceed 
where equivocal words cannot be found?’ ‘No, father.’ I thought 
as much,’ said he, ‘that is new; it is the doctrine of Mental 
Reservations.’” Whereupon the Reviewer, having made his quotation, 
falls straightway into the pitfall of his distinction between purely and 
latently Mental Reservations. 

Now first of all with reference to the quotation itself, Pascal asserts 
in it what is not true, when he says that the doctrine of Mental 
Reservation was new, and an invention of the Jesuits. Escobar more 
especially is the reputed father of the doctrine, but he had no real 
claim to the parentage; for in maintaining it, he did but pass on the 
common doctrine of theologians, and he never taught the lawfulness of 
purely Mental Reservation. 

But in order to the understanding of this question a few words of 
preliminary matter are necessary. We have first to inquire what is 
meant by truth, or speaking the truth? Or, again, in other words, 
what is meant bya lie? As Father Gury is the Reviewer's dée noire in 
this and other matters, we will take his definition of a lie—JA/endactum 
est locutio vel significatio contra mentem cum voluntate fallendi. We may 
explain this definition thus: A lie is a speech or intimation contrary to 
the mind with the intention of deceiving, or it is a form of words of 
which the meaning is not in conformity with and does not express the 
thoughts of the mind of the speaker about any subject of which there 
may be question, and such form of words becomes a lie formally when 
uttered with the intention of deceiving others. Truth, then, as far as 
intercourse with our neighbour is concerned consists in the agree- 
ment of the words we utter with the thoughts of our mind on any 
given subject. A lie is the wilful departure from such agreement 
with a deceitful intention: these two conditions being requisite to 
constitute a lie in its formal character. For instance, when I say 
John is a good man, really believing and thinking him to be such, 
I speak the truth ; but when I say, notwithstanding my well-grounded 
belief to the contrary, that John is a bad man, and am moved 
to such utterance by the desire to injure John’s character by 
deceiving his employer, I tell a lie in the formal sense of the word. 
Now the whole of the present discussion hinges on the question 
whether in any possible conjuncture of circumstances, the departure 
from the conformity between word and thought which constitutes 
the truth of any utterance, can be considered lawful? And if in 
any case allowable, the further question arises as to the degree of such 
departure. May we legitimately under given possible circumstances 
utter words in direct contradiction with our thoughts, with what we 
know to be the facts of the case; or are we not bound by the very 
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nature of truth to maintain agreement of word and thought, though the 
agreement may be of such a kind as to be capable of misinterpretation ? 
For example, John comes to our house with a gang of ruffians to murder 
James, who is lying concealed within, and asks us who know with 
absolute certainty what John’s intention is, whether James is here, can 
we reply absolutely, No, he is not, in order to prevent the perpetration 
of crime and to save James’ life? Or, in order to keep up conformity 
between word and thought, ought we to have recourse to some such 
device as this: we are standing near the door of our stables, 
and we answer, No, he is not here, meaning within the stables, 
though knowing well that John’s question applies to the premises at 
large, and that he will therefore be deceived by our answer. This is a 
case of mental reservation in the wide or improper sense, for the words 
of the answer agree with the thought in our mind, and though John, not 
being able to see what is in our mind, interprets them according to his 
own meaning, and so is deceived ; yet he might by a little reflection 
have detected the lurking equivocation, and pressed his question home 
by saying, I do not mean here in this stable, but is James concealed 
within your premises at all? In such a case, where similar questions 
may be pressed until further reservation becomes well-nigh impossible, 
what answer shall be finally given? Shall we give John to understand 
that we answer No, according to his own sense of the question ? or shall 
we, by acknowledging his presence, leave James to his fate ? 

Now it is clear that cases like the above will arise in the various 
relations of life, in which there will be an apparent conflict between 
positive duties. There is on the one side the obligation to speak the 
truth ; on the other, the claims of charity, or of public duty, or of self- 
preservation, which will be set aside and sacrificed in divers cases by 
speaking the truth. The existence of such difficulties is acknowledged 
on all hands, and they receive a practical solution by men of the world 
without much attempt at the construction of a scientific system of the 
moralities of speech. It is not too much to say that such solutions are 
too often guided by the rule of thumb alone. As far as statesmen are 
concerned this is notorious. Without committing themselves perhaps 
to the full to the acceptance of the famous dictum that language was 
given to conceal men’s thoughts, or Sir Henry Wotton’s description of 
an ambassador, as a good citizen sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country ; it is to be feared that modern statesmen are not troubled with 
many scruples about acting more or less freely on the spirit of those 
sayings. Even the proper and precise M. Guizot could say in a debate 
in the French Chambers: “I have a few preliminary remarks to offer. 
When an ambassador does me the honour to call on me and ask me 
questions, it is not to an interrogatory that I submit. I am in sucha 
case bound to the truth, but I only reply so far as suits the interest of 
my country.”® When we find M. Guizot thus falling back upon the 
principle of reserve in the conduct of international affairs, we are quite 
5 February 5, 1847. 
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prepared for a wide adoption of the same by one so little troubled with 
scruples of any kind as Lord Palmerston. The notorious “ Affghanistan ” 
Blue Book is a case in point, wherein despatches were either entirely 
suppressed or partly mutilated, and important matter thus withheld 
from the knowledge of Parliament by tampering with documents pro- 
fessedly prepared for its instruction and enlightenment. The defence 
of Lord Palmerston for such garblings and omissions was no doubt that 
advanced by M. Guizot for the economy of speech, the interests of the 
public service and the good of the country.® 

Nay, even beyond the range of worldly politics we have had a recent 
avowal not only of the adoption of the principle of reserve, but even of 
mental reservation in what the Reviewer would call its most Jesuitical 
phase, by a somewhat prominent dignitary of the Anglican Church, in 
the region of theological discussion. The Dean of Chester felt called 
upon last autumn to busy himself with the Old Catholic Assembly at 
Bonn, and being of a loquacious turn made use of certain language that 
was objected to by some of his more matter-of-fact brethren. The 
Dean’s ground of defence in his own words was as follows: “ At Bonn 
it was our wisdom to keep many things in the background. We were 
reaching out our hands towards those who had been separated from us 
for centuries, if by any means, even by the temporary use of language 
admitting of various shades of meaning, we might come to a mutual 
understanding.”’ There is a delicacy and finish in the Dean’s apprecia- 
tion of his own performances at Bonn that would have rejoiced Pascal 
as manifesting the work of an adept in the art of mental reservation. 
The “ temporary use of language admitting various shades of meaning,” 
bespeaks a proficient at the least. Whether the Dean’s reservations 
were “ latently ” mental we leave to the Reviewer to decide. 

The above examples sufficiently show the nature of the difficult 
circumstances in which men will from time to time be placed in 
practical life, when they are called upon to decide between the claims 
of two apparently conflicting duties, and the various methods they 
naturally employ to escape from the difficulty, without perhaps troubling 
themselves to construct theories on the subject. And yet the two 
methods that we have given do in fact illustrate the two different . 
principles that Catholic theologians have supplied for its solution. 
The first system is that of St. Thomas, in whose view a lie is always 
malum in sé, intrinsically and absolutely evil. Nothing, therefore, 
according to this teaching, can justify the use of utterances not in 
conformity with the contents of the mind. Under such a system, 
which be it remarked is distinguished by the strictest and most delicate 
and jealous care for the maintenance of truth, there is no other means 
of meeting difficulties like those we have been considering than recourse 
to equivocation and mental reservation in the wider acceptation of 


6 Fischel, 7he English Constitution, Shee’s Translation, p. 480. 
7 Pall Mall Gazette, October 7, 1874. 
8 St. Thomas, 2. 2. q, I10. a 3. 
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the term. If we are asked by a murderer whether his intended 
victim lies concealed in our house, which is the actual fact, unless 
we are prepared to sacrifice the life of another by the most rigid 
construction of St. Thomas’ principle, we must fall back upon the 
Dean of Chester’s different shades of meaning in the framing of our 
answer, for the protection of the man who has put his life into our 
keeping. 

The other view is that intimated by Scotus,® who regards truth 
as a part of justice, and implies that in consequence critical circum- 
stances may arise in which the obligation to truth loses its force; 
just as the law “Thou shall not kill” is suspended when the public 
good requires the execution of a criminal, or under the exigencies 
of self-defence. Thus, then, in the case above given, this view would 
sanction direct denial in reply to the murderers question, because 
the law of truth, or of conformity of word with thought, does not hold 
in the face of the much greater evil that would result from the death 
of an innocent man, than from the apparent violation of the law. 

Other theories have been constructed in support of the above 
conclusion. That for instance which distinguishes between communi- 
cable and incommunicable knowledge. The physician, the lawyer, 
the confessor has cognizance of the things, the knowledge of which 
he is by common consent not only allowed but bound to deny. Again 
with the same view, a lie has been defined to be “a speech contrary 
to the mind of the speaker, made to another from whom he has no 
right to conceal the truth.” Cases where the right to conceal the 
truth would exist are similar to those which we have adduced above, 
or like those mentioned by Dr. Newman in the passage where he 
exhibits the agreement of many English writers of great authority with 
what we may call the Scotist view. 


Great English authors, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Paley, Johnson, men of 
very different schools of thought, distinctly say that under certain extra- 
ordinary circumstances it is allowable to tell a lie. Taylor says: “To tell 
a lie for charity, to save a man’s life, the life of a friend, of a husband, of a 
prince, of a useful and a public person, hath not only been done at all times, 
but commended by great and wise and good men. Who would not save his 
father’s life, at the charge of a harmless lie, from persecutors or tyrants?’ 
Again, Milton says : “What man in his senses would deny that there are 
those whom we have the best grounds for considering that we ought to 
deceive—as boys, madmen, the sick, the intoxicated, enemies, men in error, 
thieves? I would ask, By which of the Commandments is a lie forbidden? 
You will say by the ninth? If then my lie does not injure my neighbour, 
certainly it is not forbidden by this Commandment.” Paley says: “ There 
are falsehoods which are not lies, that is, which are not criminal.” Johnson : 
“The general rule is, that truth should never be violated; there must 
however be some exceptions. If, for instance, a murderer should ask you 
which way a man is gone.”!° 





In putting these two views before our readers, while avowing our 
own preference for the latter, we had chiefly for our object the 


9 Summa. 2. 2. q. 110. 3, dist. 38. 
10 History of my Religious Opinions, p. 274. Cf. note q. 
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endeavour to place before them the nature of the circumstances under 
which the Catholic theologians who uphold the lawfulness of equivo- 
cation in the modern sense of the word, or of mental reservation, 
consider its application permissible; and having done this, we may 
ask them whether the principle is of such a nature as to merit the 
obloquy that has been cast upon it from the time of Pascal to our own. 
The system in fact has been excogitated out of the tenderest regard for 
the interests, and on the highest possible estimate of truth; whether its 
application to cases in the concrete has been always capable of justifi- 
cation is a matter of detail, which we shall deal with when we come to 
consider some of the Reviewer’s examples. That Father Gury guards 
against misapplication, is most evident from the rules that he lays down 
with respect to the cases in which mental reservation is not lawful. 
He declares that equivocation in the wide sense, cannot be employed, 
without reason or with the sole intention to deceive; nor if the interro- 
gator has a right to the truth; nor if any damage to one’s neighbour 
should result from it, against the precept of charity ; nor in the framing 
of contracts, where justice is concerned. 

We feel that we have laid ourselves open to the charge of tedious- 
ness by dwelling at such length upon a subject that has been worn 
well-nigh threadbare: our only apology is that for dense ignorance like 
that manifested by the Quarterly Reviewer, no amount of explanation 
can be sufficient. In any case we feel that we cannot conclude this 
branch of our subject better than with the words of the Saturday 
Reviewer, speaking of Father Morris’ edition of Father Gerard’s 
Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. ‘The Editor has given in addition 
a brief account of the remaining thirty-one years of Gerard’s life, after 
which he proceeds to institute a deliberate defence of his veracity, 
and enters into the general question of equivocation and direct lying 
under certain difficult circumstances. This dissertation seems to us 
wholly superfluous. The whole question has been discussed with 
unequalled delicacy and refinement in Dr. Newman’s Afologia, and the 
treatment it received from that master-hand is familiar to all who care 
anything at all about the subject.” 

Let us now pass on to the disjointed mass of garbled extracts that 
the Reviewer heaps together under the head of Mental Reservations. 
After his novel and ingenious discovery of the distinction between 
purely and latently mental reservations, the Reviewer proceeds as 
follows— 

“For grave reasons” it is “lawful at times to make use of /atent reser- 
vations, as also of equivocal terms,” it being quite essential, however, that 
the terms be such “as make it possible for the listener to understand a 
matter as it really is,and not as it may sound. In other words, it is a 
condition siné gud non for this device to pass muster, that it should be 
carefully constructed out of terms into which a double meaning can possibly 
be imported.” 


11 Theol. Mor. tom. i. p. 474. 
12 Saturday Review, April 20, 1872. 
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He then proceeds— 


Consistently with this ruling, we learn that no oath need be binding of 
which it can be alleged that a sense of pressure conduced at the time to its 
having been sworn. Coercion may very fairly be taken as an extenuating 
circumstance for departure from an engagement ; but it is startling to find it 
enunciated as a principlé, in the standard handbook for the instruction of 
Roman Catholic youths in moral obligations, that an oath may be repudiated 
with perfect impunity, if only the person who has sworn pleads to having 
been influenced in his mind by some apprehension of possibly injurious 
consequences, unless he did so swear (p. 64). 


We select the above passage because it gives a sample of the 
Reviewer’s method of treatment throughout his article. There is in 
the first place a patching of things together that have no necessary 
connection. What bearing has the question of the obligation of an 
oath taken on compulsion with equivocation? The matter to be 
decided is the binding force of an act, not the interpretation of a 
form of words. Next there is gross and most unfair garbling 
and what we may call letting down of the force of words, so as to 
give the passage referred to a sense not at all intended, if not actually 
opposed to that of the original. Thus we here have it stated that 
an oath taken under a sense of pressure (the italics are ours) need 
not be binding. And again, that an oath may be repudiated with 
perfect impunity, if only the person who has sworn pleads to having 
been at the time influenced in his mind by some apprehension of possibly 
injurious consequences. 

Now how does Gury put the case and solve it? Ax obliget 
juramentum promissorium metu gravi et injusto extortum? Does 
a promissory oath bind that has been extorted under the pressure of 
weighty fear unjustly inflicted? Not, mark, under a sense of pressure, or 
of some apprehension of possibly injurious circumstances; but under fear 
caused by grave and unjust concussion. Gury replies thus: “This is a 
matter of controversy. The first and more common opinion is that it is 
binding, because although the simple contract would be void as far 
as natural law is concerned, yet it becomes binding in virtue of the 
oath that has been superadded ; for an oath must be kept ex religtone— 
by force of the virtue of religion—as often as this can be done without 
sin.” In support of this view Gury quotes St. Alphonsus, adding that 
nevertheless the upholders of this opinion maintain with St. Alphonsus 
that a dispensation from such an oath may be legitimately sought ; 
or that even if the terms of the oath have been complied with, the 
injured party may seek remedy at law, or, where all other means of 
obtaining his rights fail, indemnify himself by occult compensation. 

“The second opinion, which seems to be sufficiently probable, 
denies the obligation of the oath, since an oath cannot confirm that 
which is null and void by the law of nature ; for an oath follows the 
nature of the act.” Our readers can now form a judgment of the 
Reviewer's trustworthiness. For ourselves, we do not hesitate to brand 

13 Theol. Mor. tom. i. p. 346. Rome, 1866. 
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his treatment of the above question—and it is only one sample out of 
many—as a fraud upon the public, our hope being at the same time 
that by his utter incompetency to deal with the subject, he will be 
relieved from the penalties that would attach to conscious deliberation. 

As a comment on the above solution of the difficulty by Gury, we 
give Paley’s way of meeting the question. But first we will quote what 
he says as to the obligation of promissory oaths. He simply says, 
“Promissory oaths are not binding, where the promise itself would not 
be so.”!4 Having laid down this principle, let us see how he deals 
with a promise extorted by fear or violence. 

It has long been controverted amongst moralists, whether promises be 
binding which are extorted by violence or fear. The obligation of all 
promises results, we have seen, from the necessity or the use of that 
confidence which mankind repose in them. The question, therefore, whether 
these promises are binding, will depend upon this, whether mankind, upon 
the whole, are benefited by the confidence placed in such promises? A 
highwayman attacks you—and being disappointed of his booty, threatens or 
prepares to murder you ;—you promise, with many solemn asseverations, 
that if he will spare your life, he shall find a purse of money left for him at a 
place appointed ;—upon the faith of this promise, he forbears from further 
violence. Now, your life was saved by the confidence reposed in a promise 
extorted by fear ; and the lives of many others may be saved by the same. 
This is a good consequence. On the other hand, a confidence in promises 
like these would greatly facilitate the perpetration of robberies : they might 
be made instruments of almost unlimited extortion. This is a bad conse- 
quence; and in the question between the importance of these opposite 
consequences, resides the doubt concerning the obligation of such promises. 
Paley then on his own utilitarian principles gives the same solution as 
Gury ; that is, he gives the two different opinions entertained by 
moralists on the matter, and there leaves the question. 

But let us proceed— 

It is well [the Reviewer says], to follow out Gury’s doctrine as to the 
force of solemnly contracted promises. In the section about Contracts we 
find this query: “If a donation has been promised on oath, but has not yet 
been delivered, is it still binding?” which is answered negatively on the 
ground that, as the deed is incomplete, it is void in substance, and conse- 
quently no oath in reference thereto can be held to have binding force. 

We have already pointed out the blunder of the Reviewer with 
reference to the word “delivered;” the proper translation is, 
“ accepted.” 6 

Now what does Paley say about the obligation of promises Jefore 
acceptance? ‘That they are not binding, for they are only in that case to 
be regarded “‘as a resolution in the mind of the promiser, which may be 
altered at pleasure.”!’ But he has already told us that oaths are not 
binding when the promise itself is not so; therefore in the present 
case Paley agrees with Gury in deciding that the oath is not binding. 

The Reviewer goes on— 

Father Gury—and he is in accord with the divines of his Order—has, 
however, more to say in limitation of the obligation following on oaths. He 


14 Moral Philosophy, bk. iii. pt. i. c. 16. 
5 Tbid., c. v. 16 P. 65. 37 Loc. cit. 
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lays it down, that according to more probable opinion, no oath is binding 
“if made with the intention indeed of swearing, but not of binding,” though 
he admits that to go deliberately through the semblance of an oath without 
any intention to keep it, does involve “a venial sin amounting to a lie, with 
a taking in vain of God’s name.” 

As usual the Reviewer here jumbles things up together that ought to 
be kept distinct. In the place referred to Gury treats of two separate 
questions ; first he says that a fictitious promissory oath, uttered that is 
externally, without the intention of swearing, is not binding for want of 
the will to make it so. But he adds that a person thus simulating 
an oath sins, more probably venially only, fer se doguendo, looking that 
is at the mere nature of the act itself, for the matter does not amount 
to more than a lie, to which the taking of God’s name is added. But 
he proceeds to say, the sin may often become mortal, by reason of the 
private or public loss that may ensue. And Father Ballerini in a note 
cites a proposition condemned by Innocent the Eleventh to the effect, 
that “when cause is given, it is lawful to swear without the intention of 
swearing, whether in a trifling or in a weighty matter.” Ballerini adds, 
that St. Alphonsus indeed agrees with Gury in the above solution about 
a fictitious oath, in saying that the offender sins venially only, but that 
he limits this opinion by saying that it is true only if the person 
fictitiously swearing, really has ¢he intention of fulfilling his promise ; 
for otherwise, the Saint says, he would sin mortally. 

Gury then passes on to the consideration of another case, and states 
that the more probable opinion is that an oath taken with the intention 
indeed of swearing but not of binding oneself ex religtone, that is to say, 
by the sanctions of the virtue of religion, is null and void; and that 
for the reason that such an act is nugatory, carries with it in fact its own 
nullification. To understand this we must bear in mind that theologians 
define an oath to be, zxvocatio divini nomints in testimonium veritatis ; a 
calling upon the name of God, that is, in testimony of the truth of an 
utterance, or, we may add, in confirmation of a promise. An oath thus 
regarded they moreover consider to be an act that falls under the 
virtue of religion, or that virtue which corresponds to the prescriptions 
of the first table, to render due honour and worship to God. If then a 
man were to take an oath expressly excluding at the same time any 
obligation arising from this virtue of religion, he would simply be taking 
away from his act the essential character of an oath, and be pretending 
to do that which he was especially guarding himself against doing. 
His act from the very nature of the case would be a pretence and a 
nullity. And this is the reason why in our courts of law the oath of a 
man who does not believe in God is not accepted ; for an oath involves 
the existence of God, and the recognition of Him in the very act of 
swearing, and thus carries along with it its own religious sanctions and 
binding force. But a man who does not believe in God practically 
puts it out of his power to enter into such relations with Him. 

But Gury proceeds to say, an oath taken with the intention of 
swearing, but not of obliging oneself ex justitia aut ex fidelitate, in 
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justice and good faith, is still a valid oath. Clearly, whatever may be 
said about obligations from other motives, such an oath is a religious 
act, and as such bears with it its own binding force. 

We are perhaps trying the patience of our readers by entering into 
what they will think very subtle niceties, but we consider it absolutely 
necessary to do so in order thoroughly to expose the juggling method 
of treatment adopted by the Reviewer. With the cunning sleight of 
hand of the conjuror with his cups and balls, he changes and mixes up 
one subject with another till he throws what he professes to be treating 
of into an obscurity that utterly confuses the reader’s mind, and renders 
it capable of only one conclusion, that there is evidently something in 
such doctrines profoundly bad and immoral, though he has no more 
notion of what those doctrines themselves are, nor in what their 
immorality consists, than most probably the Reviewer himself. 

The Reviewer continues on his way— 

To remove all doubt as to what is implied, this explanation is given : 

“The binding force of an oath has to be interpreted according to the tacit 
conditions either included or implied (sudintellectas) therein; which are: 
(1) If I could have done so without grave injury ; (2) if matters had not 
notably changed; (3) if the rights and will of the Superior were not 
contrary ; (4) if the other had kept his faith ; (5) if the other does not waive 
his right.” 
The connection between this citation and what has gone before is not 
at all obvious. There has been question hitherto as to the existence of 
an oath under certain circumstances ; and the Reviewer now passes on 
to discuss the obligations of an oath when it exists, which is quite 
another matter. Besides, he only drags in one portion of Gury’s 
statements in relation to the determination of the extent to which this 
or that oath obliges, not his whole explanation on the subject. But let 
this pass. Then he proceeds— 

Whatever may be said for several of these relieving conditions, the first 
virtually puts it within every one’s power to repudiate his oath whenever he 
sees fit to allege that its observance would be accompanied by what he 
himself thinks to be serious discomfort; for here again, xo gualification 
limits the faculty of the interested party to impart, of his own mere will, a 
justification to the action that may suggest itself as A/easant for adoption. 
We have supplied the italics in the above passage for the purpose of 
asking our readers to compare the expressions thus emphasized with 
the first condition to which reference is made. S? fotuero sine gravi 
damno, says Father Gury. If I could have done so without grave 
injury, says the Reviewer; and then straightway, in the face of his 
his own translation, tones down the words grave injury, involving in the 
mind of Father Gury the notion of heavy loss, (gravi damno) into 
serious discomfort, and then adds that it is left quite to the mere will of 
the person bound by oath to find out some such discomfort as may be a 
justification for breaking his oath, when the breaking of it may be 
pleasant to him rather than the keeping of it—a case, we fear, not 


unlikely to happen. 
J " 18 Gury, i. p. 345. 
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We ask, not whether such tampering with and gross misinterpretation 
of technical words having a fixed and definite meaning in moral science 
be worthy of a scientific mind, but whether it be consistent with fairness 
and honesty? We are quite willing to leave this question to the judg- 
ment of our readers. Then the Reviewer asserts in his own involved 
and roundabout style that there is no check placed upon the interested 
party to hinder him from falling back upon fictitious motives for 
breaking his oath in any given case to his own advantage. No check 
except this—that Christian divines are writing for the guidance of 
Christian men ; that both one and the other acknowledge an all-seeing 
God Who will one day judge them according to their words and works. 
And this is a check to which the Reviewer would do well to pay heed, 
for it is one that especially demands that in moral matters words should 
be used rigidly according to their recognized scientific meaning. 

We will take one more example of the Reviewer's fradulent method 
of dealing with Gury. 

The probibition against spiritual advisers interfering to make so-called 
penitents entertain a rigid sense of duty are elaborately explicit. Though 
he might have grounds to entertain “doubts as to the sincerity of the 
penitent,” the confessor is yet simply to accept his statements. Even in 
the case of “having certain knowledge that a sin has been kept back or 
denied,” the confessor is not to extract its admission unless in a roundabout 
manner, but he shall grant absolution because the penitent must be believed, 
whether speaking for or against himself ; and “if he really did commit the sin 
in question, it may be presumed he has forgotten it, or confessed it to 
another, or has some great cause for keeping it secret, or that the informers 
were deceived ” (p. 65). 

We have here, if possible, a worse case of disingenuous misrepre- 
sentation than those we have considered. In the first place the opening 
clause involves positive untruth. No such prohibition exists ; the sup- 
position that confessors are to be kept from forming as rigid a sense 
of duty as possible in the minds of those who seek their ministry is a 
gratuitous calumny. Again, we have another instance of two cases 
being fused together in such a way as entirely to obscure the bearing 
of the question, and to present the matter to the reader in the worst 
possible light. Then, when he says that where the confessor has a 
certain knowledge that a sin has been kept back or denied, the penitent 
is to be absolved for he must be believed, whether speaking for or 
against himself, the Reviewer states precisely the opposite to Gury’s 
solution. ‘The latter says, if the confessor is quite certain that the 
sin was committed by the penitent he cannot absolve him while he 
denies it, that is, if he is also certain that the man has not forgotten it, or 
has no just ground for withholding it. The rule, ‘The penitent is to 
be believed for as well as against himself,” holds indeed where certainty 
is wanting, not where it is present. 

The other case is to this effect—If the confessor knows that the 
sin has been committed from information received out of confession 
from a third party, the penitent has as much right to be believed as 
the other, and therefore absolution may not be withheld. But this is 
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merely a question of probable evidence, not of certainty, and the 
penitent having a strict right to absolution on the supposition of his 
sincerity, the doubt that may exist in the confessor’s mind, after having 
taken all means to arrive at a right decision, is not a sufficient ground 
for withholding the enjoyment of his rights from the penitent. The 
questioning in a roundabout manner by the confessor to which the 
Reviewer refers, is connected with an entirely different case; that 
in which the confessor has obtained the knowledge of some sin of one 
penitent’s through the confession of another, perhaps an accomplice ; 
and such knowledge cannot be used in any way that might betray the 
source of his information, for that would involve a breach of the seal 
of confession. In such a case therefore he can only proceed with the 
greatest possible caution in his endeavours to help the penitent to 
realize his state before God. In short, the whole question is an 
evidence of the care with which the Church proceeds, and is bound 
to proceed, in a matter of such delicacy as that of voluntary confession, 
where the penitent is at once accuser and accused ; and it shows more- 
over the groundlessness of the charge of tyrannizing over consciences 
in the tribunal of penance by the ministers of the Church. Every 
precaution is taken to give perfection to a voluntary act of humiliation, 
and to secure to the penitent his just freedom in the discharge of a 
solemn duty which concerns himself alone.’ 

The Reviewer then tacks on to what has been said above a case 
which has no possible connection with it. 

What room for equivocation is afforded by this ruling, the following 
exemplification will show. “Anna having been guilty of adultery, and being 
interrogated by her husband, who has formed a suspicion, answers the first 
time, that she has not violated wedlock; the second time, having in the 
interval obtained absolution, she replies, I am gucltless of such crime. The 
third time she absolutely denies the adultery, and says, J have not committed 
zt, meaning within herself such particular adultery as I am bound to reveal, 
or, I have not committed an act of adultery that has to be revealed to you. 
Is Anna to be blamed?” Gury’s reply, too long to be given here, justifies 
each answer of the adulterous woman, supporting his ruling by a grave array 
of Jesuit authorities, amongst which figure Suarez and St. Liguori— 

St. Liguori not being a Jesuit all the same. 

We repeat here that the iwo cases are quite distinct. In the former 
there was question <i a priest in the tribunal of penance who had a 
right to interrogate so far as was necessary to the discharge of his 
office ; in the latter case the interrogator had no such right. 

Then, the Reviewer keeps back the truth, that none of Anna’s 
equivocations would have been lawful if her husband had possessed 
the right to question her, she was not therefore bound to answer him, 
and was free to protect herself as she could. To help her to do that, 
those who hold that the law of truth can never be suspended, would 
permit her to have recourse to equivocation and mental restriction. 
On the other hand, those who take the opposite view, would say with 
Paley, that ‘‘where the person you speak to has no right to know the 
19 Gury, t. ii. p. 516. 
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truth,” a falsehood ceases to be a lie ; or, that in this case the principle 
of English law applies, that no one is bound to speak the truth, “ when 
a full discovery of the truth tends to accuse the witness himself of some 
legal crime.” In other words, no one is bound to criminate himself, 
unless a grave public danger requires it. Now this was Anna’s case. 
Had she acknowledged her crime, she would have been liable to legal 
penalties ; therefore the law of truth was suspended in her case; her 
husband was seeking to know what he had no right to ask ; she could 
then reply by flat and absolute denial. For ourselves we can only say 
that the latter solution commends itself to us as most in keeping 
with straightforwardness and common sense. ‘The matter may perhaps 
be made a little clearer by reversing the case. Suppose that it had 
been Anna who was questioning her husband William about his 
violations of wedlock, would William have felt himself bound to give 
categorical answers to Anna’s interrogations? Most probably the 
answer would have been, You have no right to ask me such questions ; 
mind your own business. But if the urgency of suspicion was not 
thus easily to be put aside, would William in the long run have 
hesitated to use Anna’s equivocations, or to answer, No? Our space 
compels us to pause here for the present, but we have by no means yet 
done with the Quarterly Reviewer. 
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I—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Zhe Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. By Henry Edward, Archbishop of 

Westminster. London: 1875. 
Tuts work is, as its author expressly states, another of the same 
series, of which the Zemporal Mission of the Holy Ghost was the first. 
His eminence in these pages modestly claims nothing more than to 
trace “at least the outlines of the same subject.” Bur while the first 
treated of the action of the Third Person of the Ever-blessed Trinity 
on and in the Church at large, his action not only on each individual 
member of that Church, but on every soul that has come into the world, 
forms the subject of the new volume. It is a subject which all who know 
the writings or have heard the words of the Cardinal will recognize as 
one of his favourite topics, or rather as the object of his special 
attraction and devotion. 

The plan of the work, which is clear and exhaustive explains the 
action supernatural and all-pervading of the Holy Spirit by grace, and 
the end of such action, our salvation, which as it is exerted in behalf of 
rational and free agents, necessarily depends upon their cooperation. 
This leads to the three supernatural virtues and an explanation of them, 
showing how the one growing out of the other rises to perfection, 
which is charity, and lifts us up to the fullness of the sonship into 
which grace has introduced us. Then follows a beautiful exposition. 
of the nature and offices of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, showing 
how they perfect either our intellect or our will, and find their perfection 
and their harvest in the twelve fruits, “the ripe and full product of the 
vine, of the three great virtues, and the gifts exercised together, pro- 
ducing certain actions in the spiritual life.” And as in our Divine 
Model His perfection consisted not merely in what He did, but in 
what He bore and suffered for us, so besides the fruits of the sevenfold 
gifts, there is the still higher and more heroic perfection, the endurance 
and sacrifice which the Sermon on the Mount has declared to be 
blessed. ‘This blessedness is owing to the near resemblance of our 
Divine Lord to which those arrive, who merit these praises, a beatitude 
the very foretaste of eternal blessedness. 


2 P. 413. 
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The whole book is strictly and carefully theological. Its constant 
references to St. Dionysius the Carthusian show that it is a reflex of the 
thoughts of that great soul. But with all this, there is nothing technical 
or difficult in its statements, and it is made specially valuable by the 
practical applications which terminate each chapter. These applications 
so thoroughly brought home to the peculiar dangers and difficulties of 
our own times, following with all the severity of a logical conclusion 
from the truths on which they repose, touching, too, on such important 
subjects, will be to many the great attraction of the work. The character 
of our great Archbishop is unconsciousiy and unintentionally traced ; 
he draws his own picture as he represents to us the force of faith, the 
rigour of will, the unyielding, uncompromising consistency which should 
be the type of a Catholic in days of worldliness, seduction, and perse- 
cution such as ours. The number of questions of the day, and secondary 
though most interesting topics treated incidentally in this volume add 
greatly to its value. Here, for example, is the Cardinal’s view about 
Galileo. 


When theology comes in contact, and it may be in conflict, with the 
sciences of the world, it is the office of the Church to harmonise the science 
of revealed truth with the sciences of the human intellect. We are told that 
it cannot be harmonised with physical sciences, and the stock example which 
is always given us is this: that Galileo was condemned for teaching the 
motion of the earth. It is true, indeed, that a book of Galileo was examined 
at a time when the whole world believed in the motion of the sun, and when 
the motion of the earth was not as yet a scientific truth. It had not been yet 
established by science; nor was it scientifically proved for one hundred 
years afterwards. For a century after Galileo some of the highest intellects 
still believed in the motion of the sun. Many in this country lived and died 
disbelieving in the hypothesis of Galileo, and, believing it to be contrary to 
Scripture. Therefore the Church, at a time when the doctrine was but a 
hypothesis and a conjecture, apparently running counter to the belief of 
mankind, and to what seemed to be the words of Scripture, discountenaced 
a book which tended to unsettle the belief of men both in natural and super- 
natural truth. The Church defined nothing, and uttered no doctrine. It 
made a disciplinary prohibition to protect men from the disturbing effect of 
an unproved hypothesis. And what has been the course of the Church since 
then? From the moment that the motion of the earth was established as a 
scientific truth the Church has accepted it; and why? Because the Church 
has no revelation of physical science. Holy Scripture is not a book of 
cosmical science. No revelation whatever is made of astronomy. The Book 
of Joshua uses the language of sense, and not the language of science, in 
saying that the sun stood still. Therefore faith and theology are in no way 
implicated, and in no way in conflict. They who accuse the Church betray 
only the animus to throw stones which fall on their own heads (pp. 369, 370). 


Indeed the whole chapter on “The gift of understanding” is an 
admirable exposition of the relation of the gift of the Faith to the 
human intellect, a subject treated more particularly in the seventh 
chapter, where the seven gifts are shown to be the complements, or 
means of perfection, of the human reason, heart, and will. We cannot 
resist a citation from this chapter. ‘The author is speaking of the 
inherent possibility of sanctity, the power to become saints given to 
us all in Baptism. Speaking of the canonized saints, he says— 
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For they were once in the warfare and imperfections of this world just as 
you are now; they were as commonplace ; they were as homely in their look 
and bearing ; they were as weak ; they were as sorely tempted ; they were 
buffeted ; they sinned ; they fell ; they were stained by their falls ; they rose 
again ; they were penitent ; they persevered unto the end. The saints now 
before the throne in the kingdom of glory are only the ripe and perfect fruit 
which has been gathered from the niystical vine ; and we are the unripe and 
imperfect fruit hanging in their stead. You are all bound to be saints. The 
little children among us are the most like saints on earth ; for they are the 
freshest from the waters of regeneration, and as yet the world has not stained 
them, and their own will has not departed from God. They are in their 
baptismal innocence. And our Divine Saviour took a little child and set 
him in the midst even of Apostles, and said, “ Unless you become as one of 
these, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” We are, then, surrounded 
by saints. We think that saints are like the great mountains, or like the cedars 
of Lebanon, in the kingdom of God—seldom to be seen and afar off. There 
are saints standing amongst us, and we know them not. They do not know 
it themselves ; for sanctity sees only its own imperfections. And you were 
once like the saints; you were once children fresh in the innocence of grace; 
for you were then humble, and unstained, and docile, and obedient. And 
there are other saints to be found on earth. In the multitude of the poor 
there are to be found the friends of Jesus and the followers of His poverty, 
and they are saints. “ Blessed are the poor in spirit.”* The state of poverty 
is a discipline of mortification and self-denial, of humility and submission. 
It generates the spirit of poverty, which is true perfection. ‘ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith?” (pp. 184—186).® 


In the same chapter there is a noble passage on the theological 
teaching of the Church. 


Faith is like the sun, and theology is like the rays which flow from it. 
This great radiance of the faith is partly what the world storms at as dogma, 
or dogmatic theology ; partly it is what the world cannot understand, that is, 
mystical theology ; partly what the world hates, ascetic theology ; and partly 
that which the world is always violating, I mean moral theology. And these 
four great provinces of divine truth are cultivated in the Church by men 
whom the Holy Ghost illuminates and sanctifies for that work. St.Athanasius, 
St. Augustine, St. Leo, our great St. Anselm of Canterbury, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, St. Bernard, St. Bernardine of Sienna, St. Al- 
phonsus, and a multitude who have not been canonized on earth, though 
they are saints in heaven, have been illuminated by the Holy Ghost, by the 
four gifts which perfect the intellect, for the illumination of the Church. They 
have each, according as the gifts of science or counsel, intellect or wisdom, 
prevailed in them, elaborated and taught the science of dogmatic, or mystical, 
or ascetic, or moral truth. To these may be added the Pontiffs who have 
legislated for the Church. The sacred canon law against which the rebellious 
wills and shallow intellects of men have ever clamoured is the noblest, 
highest, purest legislation that mankind has ever known. The jurisprudence 
of the Church is the perfection of wisdom and justice. And here the differ- 
ence between the Church and the world comes out into light. The doctors 
and legislators of the world may be unsanctified‘men. The doctors and law- 
givers of the Church are created by the Holy Ghost. Of the men of science 
who are the doctors of the world at this day, many openly deny the existence 


of God (pp. 190, 191). 


2 St. Matt. v. 3. > St. James ii. 5. 
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2. The Formation of Christendom. Part the Third. By T. W. Allies, M.A. 
Longman and Co. 

The present volume of Mr. Allies’ /ormation of Christendom consists 
of a very interesting and complete account of the final death-struggle 
of heathen philosophy with the religion of Christ. The subject is 
one of special importance at the present day, when the pagan and 
sceptical philosophies which were extinguished and crushed out by 
Christianity are once more venturing into the light of day, coming 
out of their graves to show their hideous forms under new disguises. 
Thus Mr. Allies does good service in bringing out the distinctive 
doctrines of the various schools and in pointing out the particular 
points in which they came into collision with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. For the modern pantheism of Spinoza is identical 
in its logical results with the pantheism of the Neoplatonists ; the 
“gospel of human reason” is the same as that which was taught by the 
cultured heathenism of Apollonius of Tyana and the Neopythagoreans, 
while the Stoics, excellent and virtuous as was their teaching in almost 
every respect, yet founded their theory of Universal Equality and 
Fraternity on the same dangerous basis of mere natural kinship, which 
is the first principle of modern Freemasonry. But apart from this 
analogy, the history of philosophy at Rome is, from an historical point 
of view, well deserving of careful study. How was it that ancient 
philosophy proved a failure? How was it that the master intellect 
of Aristotle, with all its practical power, its comprehensive range, its 
well-balanced judgment and acuteness of observation failed to set on 
foot a system proof against the eclectics and sceptics who followed 
him, until Christianity came to his aid and incorporated the results 
of his labours into her own divine teaching? How was it that the 
godlike Plato failed to secure the adherence of mankind, except so 
far as his theories were adopted by the Fathers of the Church and 
stamped with their sanction? ‘The reason was this: No heathen 
philosophy had any power of social construction, With the one 
exception of Pythagoreanism, they were all intellectual and moral 
systems, and ignored some of the essential laws which regulate human 
nature in its aggregate capacity. Their founders founded schools, not 
societies. It is true that Pythagoras was an exception to this rule, 
and anticipated (as Mr. Allies points out) much that is essentially 
Christian in his Crotoniate brotherhood ; “simplicity of food, daily self- 
examination and purity of morals were required of his disciples.” But 
his attempt was premature, and though it succeeded for a time, the 
persecution of the jealous democracies around soon crushed it out 
But Christianity was essentially a society founded on the necessities 
of human nature,’ suited to the needs of the age, in harmony with 
the laws of Sociology, able to satisfy all the legitimate cravings of man, 
and to furnish a remedy to all his miseries. This was what no system 
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of heathen ethics could accomplish, and therefore it was that they 
all submitted one by one to their divine assailant. 

If we look a little deeper into the cause of this, we shall see that 
no philosophy can ever hold society together unless it is based on 
the supernatural order. We will not attempt to go into this very 
interesting question, but would rather refer our readers to the last 
chapter of Mr. Allies’ volume, in which he puts before us a very able 
and instinctive picture of the Church’s work in re-establishing on a 
supernatural basis all that previous philosophers had vainly attempted 
to establish on one purely natural. This fact is well worth noticing, 
because every modern system outside the Catholic Church is practically 
based on the natural and not on the supernatural, and therefore must, 
necessarily and infallibly, ere long destroy the very existence of society 
by its disintegrating power. The French Communists were merely 
anticipating what must in course of time be the fate of every country 
where Liberalism and the International Society are doing their deadly 
work, even though the process is a slow one. Thus in the end the 
triumph of the Church is secured by the mere course of events, without 
any supernatural intervention, unless indeed human society is to col- 
lapse altogether. 

But we are quitting the immediate subject of Mr. Allies’ book. 
We will only add that his work when finished will form a standard 
authority on one of the most interesting of all subjects. His style 
is clear and classical, his matter well chosen, and the arrangement 
of it excellent. Every scholar will be grateful to him for a book so 
full of research, while the general reader will find his pages full of 
information on questions which concern most closely all who hold 
dear the teaching of the Christian Church. 


3. Peace through the Truth. Second Series. By the Rey. T. Harper, S.J. 
London : Burns and Oates, 1874. 

This goodly volume, which we have before very briefly noticed, 
owes its existence to a difficulty started by Dr. Pusey in his Eirenicon 
against Papal Infallibility. He professes to exhibit Pope Gregory 
the First and Alexander the Sixth in diametrical opposition to one 
another on a fundamental point. But we will let Father Harper 
state the difficulty in his own words. “St. Gregory the Great declares 
that marriage with a sister-in-law is forbidden ; that marriages are pro- 
hibited within the third and fourth degrees of consanguinity ; and he 
bases his judgment on the authority of the Levitical law. Innocent 
the Third declares that in marriages prohibited by the Divine law he 
evidently means the Levitical law. So, then, two Popes at two 
different epochs of the Church’s history give it as their formal judgment 
that marriage within the degrees specified in the Levitical law is pro- 
hibited by Divine authority, and that consequently no Pope can 
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dispense in such cases. One of them distinctly and by name prohibits 
marriage with a sister-in-law; and this prohibition is confirmed by 
Eugenius the Fourth. On the other hand, Alexander the Sixth gives 
a dispensation for the marriage now of one king with his sister-in-law, 
now of another king with his aunt. We are thus confronted with a 
manifest contradiction in the formal teaching of Papal authority, which 
it is impossible to reconcile.” 

Father Harper’s reply to this in the first instance amply settles the 
difficulty. If there be contradiction as regards infallibility, then there 
must be shown to exist contradiction between two ex cathedré Papal 
utterances. But there is no question of such in the case of Alexander 
the Sixth. He makes no statement, issues no doctrinal Bull, publishes 
no Encyclical. He simply performs az act. He may have been wrong 
in such act ; may have sinned in giving the dispensations in question ; 
but this does not touch the matter of infallibility ; for infallibility is not 
supposed to preserve the Pope from the possibility of sin, or of practical 
error and imprudence. 

But Father Harper is not satisfied with this reply—though ample in 
itself for all controversial purposes—but enters upon the discussion 
of Dr. Pusey’s principle that a dispensation cannot be given in degrees 
prohibited “‘by Divine law.” The consideration of this principle, 
which according to Dr. Pusey’s view is tantamount to saying that 
a dispensation cannot be given in degrees prohibited by the “ Levitical 
law,” leads Father Harper into an investigation of the first principles 
of all law, to which it is impossible to do justice in a short notice like 
the present. Divine law is either natural or positive. Natural law 
objectively considered is none other than the eternal law resident in 
God, of which the efficacy does not depend upon the free will of God, 
but is immutably founded on those necessary principles of right and 
wrong essentially belonging to the Divine nature and regarded by God 
as the direction and rule of the moral action of the creature. Sub- 
jectively considered, that is as it is consciously present in the mind 
of man this divine eternal law is called watura/ law. Thus, according 
to St. Thomas, natural law is “‘a knowledge naturally belonging to 
man, by which he is guided to act aright in what he does... . All 
that renders action unsuited to that end which nature intends as result 
of any operation, is said to be against the natural law.” The xatura/ law, 
in other words, is the e/erna/ law impressed upon the human creature. 


That this law reveals itself to the intellect of man, is too evident to 
require proof. The universal consciousness of a certain order to be observed 
in the actions of life—of a definite end attainable by due selection of 
means—of certain first principles of right and wrong, beyond the reach of 
popular will and popular opinion—of accountability to an authority which 
claims supremacy over man and over all human institutions—this is a 
primitive fact too general to be ignored, too patent to our individual intro- 
spection, to be gainsayed. ‘The perverse will of some would-be philosopher 
may from time to time venture against its reality with an all-embracing 
doubt ; but the voice of mankind, and the invincible testimony of conscience, 


are ever ready to confront him. 
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Positive law differs from natural law in this, that it is not implanted 
in the constitution of our nature, nor flows necessarily from natural 
law, but is a simple addition made to this latter by duly constituted 
authority from without. Natural law pre-supposes right and wrong ; 
positive law constitutes right and wrong in the object of legislation, 
which is not in itself right or wrong; and right or wrong, moreover, 
only for so long as the law is in force. 

The Sinaitic code, as far as it was positive, obliged only the Jewish 
people to whom it was given. But He Who had promulgated it could 
also abrogate it, for the notion of possible abrogation enters into the 
very essence of positive law. The Mosaic law comprises three classes 
of precepts: (1) The Moral; (2) the Ceremonial ; (3) the Judicial. 
The first class constitutes the repetition of the natural law, which is 
the chief matter of the two tables. The second treated of things 
sacred, of sacrifices, of sacraments, or of special observances, such 
as distinctions of meats, and the like. The third agrees with the first 
in so far as it deals with matters of conduct, and with the second 
inasmuch as it is simply positive. Moreover the Mosaic law was not 
intended to be final; and in fact its moral principles received a new 
promulgation in the Christian law. 

The question here arises whether the Mosaic law was in any way 
abrogated by the Christian dispensation ? and if so, was the abrogation 
total or in part only? Father Harper replies, entirely as regards the 
ceremonial precepts ; and also as regards the moral precepts; not of 
course that the moral law itself could be abrogated, for it is of eternal 
obligation ; but abrogated it was so far as the special Sinaitic sanction 
is concerned. Father Harper thus states the relative position of the 
Mosaic and Christian law on this matter— 


The inquiry which we have just instituted, touching the constituents of 
the Mosaic law, must have excited in the minds of the reader a conviction 
that the Divine legislation, proclaimed from Mount Sinai, was not intended 
to be final. And that conviction is strengthened by a closer examination. 
For the enactments of the Pentateuch—numerous and complicated as they 
are—bear on their front the mark or note of something provisional. They 
are, first of all, merely local, confined to one people, when they are not a 
simple repetition of the universal natural law; yet God is the Father and 
Supreme King of all the earth. Then again, those of them which are 
ceremonial abound in what is merely typical ; while the judicial precepts 
are adapted to circumstances of time and place, to national character, and 
to a particular form of theocratic government ; all of which are transitory 
in their nature. It does not, therefore, surprise us to find that another and 
final law was given by divine revelation in the new dispensation of grace ; 
and, as was fitting, its mode of promulgation was so much the more 
glorious, by how much it exceeded the old law in dignity of nature and 
completeness of development. 


Father Harper then proceeds to consider how far the Mosaic law 


was abrogated in order to give place to the Christian law; and thus 
sums up the results of his argument. 


At length we have concluded our work of demolition, and if the doctrine 
of Suarez be true, not a fragment of the old Mosaic legislation remains, save 
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in the pages of history. It was a miracle of the divine wisdom and omni- 
potence—ushered into the world by miracles—preserved alive by a succession 
of miracles, among a stubborn and wayward people, in whose natural 
character the will predominated over the intellect ; defended from foreign 
invasion and domestic treason by further miracles ; by a miracle ended, as 
by a miracle it began. It was verily and indeed a divine idea, but in the 
fulness of God’s wisdom it was only a provisional part of one mighty whole. 
It was, so to speak, another St. John the Baptist, a forerunner of the Christ ; 
and when He came its office was at an end. The strength of the Cross rent 
its veil of separation asunder from top to bottom, and admitted the Gentiles 
into its Holy of Holies. Its symbolic temple, with her pinnacles and porches 
once glistening like God’s bride, come down from heaven, in the brightness 
of an all but meridian sun, is now a thing of the past, and in vain does the 
impious industry of man essay to rear it once more on the well-nigh deserted 
hill of Sion. The smoke of early sacrifice no more shall rise from its many 
altars, now of long time levelled with the ground. Its priesthood has 
perished from off the face of the earth. ... Neither has it fared better 
with the whole of that complicated code of moral, judicial, and ceremonial 
precepts, exuberant in its fulness but fearfully rigid in its discipline and 
punishments, which the Divine goodness had prepared for his people of 
election. Shadows have made way for the substance; types have been 
supplanted by their antitypes. Circumcision is no longer a divine command, 
Sabbath observations have become a pernicious superstition, sacrifices of 
oxen, rams, and goats have receded before the one Sacrifice and clean 
Odlation, foretold by Malachias the prophet, which is now daily offered in 
every place on the altars of the Catholic Church. The ceremonial law is 
fulfilled, and ends with its own fulfilment. The judicial precepts too have 
vanished with the Divinely-instituted polity of which they were the guard 
and nurse. Last of all the moral precepts have vanished likewise, in their 
character of positive law written on stone for a gainsaying people. They 
are no longer set in the terrors of Mount Sinai, as jewels in the sacerdotal 
breast-plate ; though they still find their primeval sanction, under God, in 
the mind of man, and awake to a new life under that higher sanction, echoed 
from the Mountain of Beatitudes along all the ages of the new dispensation. 
The tables of the old law have been for ever lost. Yet as there existed in 
the great Theophany in the wilderness, even from the cradle of history and 
the first fountains of intellectual life, so now, and thence onward, to the end 
of all things, though the seven-branched candlestick has been extinguished 
in the sanctuary of Zion, there is a lamp perpetually burning before the 
Invisible in the imperishable temple of the human conscience. 


In other words, the Mosaic law has been succeeded by the 
Evangelical law, which is a law of internal life rather than of external 
precept ; “a law of faith and a law of grace,” because it is occupied 
with the great articles of the Creed and with the institution of the 
Sacraments of grace, leaving the determination of ceremonial and 
judicial precepts to those prelates whom the Divine Legislator had 
appointed partly for this purpose. ‘For what regards the natural 
law; the legislation of Christ developed it in two ways. He extended 
its obligation by bringing it especially to bear on the inner thoughts and 
motions of the heart; and He so elevated it into a supernatural order 
as partially to change the rank and multiply the number of its virtues, 
while He added that new order of heroic virtues which is embodied in 
the Evangelical counsels.” 

In accordance with these principles, Father Harper decides, after 
a long and searching discussion, that none of the prohibited degrees 
of the Levitical law fall within the natural law, which of course admits 
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of neither abrogation nor dispensation, except those in the direct line 
of ascent or descent; in the sense that natural law annuls marriage 
only in the first degree of consanguinity in the straight line, ze. between 
parents and children. In other cases of consanguinity and affinity in 
the collateral line, and of affinity in the straight line it is more probable 
that the natural law does not annul marriage; that is, when marriage 
has been once contracted. But on the other hand, many marriages are 
prohibited by the natural law, that is, they cannot be lawfully contracted, 
though if contracted would not be annulled. Circumstances then, may 
arise in which it may be desirable to permit such marriages in very 
special cases ; and for such cases the dispensing power has been given 
to the Church. The Pope therefore can validly dispense in such cases, 
z.e. in those cases which do not involve any fundamental prohibition of 
the natural law. But the marriage of a brother with a deceased wife’s 
sister does not lie under any such prohibition, therefore the Pope can 
dispense in such a case; and hence it happens that Dr. Pusey’s objec- 
tion comes to grief on the ground of frinciple alone. 

We cannot do more than commend this valuable work to our 
readers as a treasure of information and luminous exposition of the 
matters of which it treats. We may add that the copious and admirable 
table of contents enhances the value of the book in no small degree. 


4. Social Pressure. By the Author of Friends in Council. London: Daldy and 
Isbister, 1875. 

In noticing the latest publication of Sir Arthur Helps the melan- 
choly duty devolves upon us of paying tribute to his memory. He 
has passed away prematurely before, in the usual course of things, his 
eye ought to have been dimmed or his natural force abated, to the 
sorrow of the perhaps somewhat limited circle of readers who could 
appreciate the outpourings of his wise and gentle spirit. A void will 
be created for such which can hardly be supplied, and that the more 
because it was a many-toned voice that has thus been silenced. With 
him depart the careful thought of Milverton for the social sores that 
he touched with a true and tender hand; the causticity of Sir John 
Ellesmere; the cynicism of Mauleverer, and the red-tapery of 
Cranmer ; for the wise talk and lively parleys of the Frzends in Council 
will be heard no more. Peace to his ashes: we could better have 
spared many a more high-sounding and pretentious name. And we 
will add that from us as Catholics more especially is some expression 
of grateful feeling due; for though not of us, yet when speaking 
of Catholic matters he never forgot the gentleman and the scholar. 
He might differ from us, as in some things, we will hope not many, 
he doubtless did; but he never inflicted wounds in proclaiming such 
difference ; thus furnishing an example that might well be followed 
by more conspicuous men. 
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The present work consists, after Sir Arthur’s usual fashion, of a 
number of short essays, of which the prevailing character of the 
subjects is sufficiently indicated by the title ; a title that, as Sir John 
Ellesmere says, “is vague, sounds important, does not tell too much, 
and, at any rate, it keeps clear of politics.” In Sir Arthur Helps’ 
hands it certainly covers an immense deal of ground, as may be 
gathered from the subjects of some of the essays and conversations ; such 
as, Large Towns, Local Government, Choice of Men for Offices, Colonial 
Government, Strikes, Cooperation, Intrusiveness, Publicity, Looking 
Back on Life, in the treatment of which little digressions are made 
into such subjects as dress, balls, and dinner parties, and the not 
unusual outcome of those combinations of human individualities, that 
peculiar manipulation of our neighbour’s character which is styled 
denigration. The handling of each of these matters brings out a 
host of unpleasant truths and thoughtful suggestions. The bigness of 
towns, and especially of London, is dwelt upon in a way somewhat 
to shake British pride in the vast metropolis, in relation to the 
immense loss caused by it—“ loss of health, of time, of comfort, of 
material resources of every kind.” Loss of animal power, for four 
or five hundred horses are knocked up and sent to the knacker’s yard 
every week, in consequence of the miles of paved roadways. Loss 
of work, which the vast distances render more difficult ; loss of play, 
for who can hope to breathe a little country air when his day’s work is 
done, when he has ten miles of streets between him and the green fields. 
Loss of social pleasure, where assemblies become promiscuous crowds. 
Loss of health, for mere stint of fresh air, so that on Dr. Arnold’s 
testimony, ‘‘ Nobody except butchers’ boys enjoy perfect health—the 
full state of health that they are capable of enjoying.” Count 
Rumford used to count the number of millions of chaldrons of coals 
which were suspended in the atmosphere of London, and to dwell 
upon the mischief which was caused to furniture by this pall of smoke 
when it descended. As an illustration of this we are told of two 
bricks brought from the great wall of China by Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
which had withstood atmospheric influences for centuries without 
symptom of decay. Two years’ exposure to the corrosive air of 
London was enough to reduce them to fragments. Now these facts 
suggest no doubt some startling reflections as to whether any remedies 
can be employed in mitigation at least of such diagreeableness. 

Mr. Mauleverer is great in this volume on the folly of man, and 
indulges in the following gloomy picture of the race in general— 
“Contemptible in his appetites, grovelling in his pursuits, absurd in 
his pleasures, most comical when meaning to be most serious; 
imitative as an ape, shameless as a dog, and as fond of following a 
crowd as the silliest sheep; the serf of success, the slave of fashion ; 
a creature who trades upon the few epidemic ideas of his age, which 
he in his conceit supposes to be his own.” His fixed principle is that 
the folly of mankind is a constant quantity ; never varying from age 
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to age. He even makes a formal attempt to prove his thesis in a 
supposed letter to an American citizen; and one great proof of the 
folly of the present times is, that “we still think that the best mode of 
settling any doubtful question which may arise between two sets of 
human beings, having different modes of speech, is to ascertain which 
should be able to kill the greatest number of the other side.” This 
conviction does not seem in danger of losing its hold, for in former 
ages, three or four hundred thousand fighting men contrived to do the 
fighting business of Europe; whereas now five or six millions are 
considered to be necessary to this entirely Christian occupation.” This 
is rather a gloomy view of actual modern human nature; we are 
quite entitled therefore to any comfort of a counter-balancing kind 
that we can extract from the testimony of a Prime Minister of this 
country, who, on being asked by his successor in office what his 
experience of mankind had led him to conclude about them, replied, 
“Oh! they are capital fellows—much better fellows than you would 
imagine ; but deuced vain, you know, deuced vain !” 

In the remaining topics the hurry and pressure of modern life are 
brought out with their evil consequences branching out in so many 
directions, and portending difficulty, if not disaster, in so many of the 
relations of social and political life. The concentration of wealth on 
the one hand, and the rising intelligence and ever-increasing cumulative 
power of the working classes are dwelt upon as menacing the dis- 
appearance of the middle class of England, and the consequent 
division of the nation into two hostile camps. How far this may be 
true, and if true, how far and in what manner such a calamity may 
be obviated, are questions surely well worth the attention of all true 
men. We conclude this brief notice with an extract bearing upon 
the above subject, and we quote the passage with more pleasure, as 
it is a reflex of the large and kindly heart that has unhappily ceased 
to beat. Speaking of that “Numerous class of hard-working people 
who carry on the main part of the business transacted in that large 
place over there to the north-east,” Sir Arthur makes Milverton say, 
“T have often thought what a peculiar melancholy is to be read in 
their faces as you pass them in the street. It is not a dictate or a 
fantastic melancholy. It is the melancholy that belongs to an ardent 
and eager form of civilization; and which in these modern times, is 
the prevailing melancholy of the world. It is not the scholar’s melan- 
choly, nor the courtier’s, nor the soldier’s, nor the lawyer's, nor the 
lover's, each of which is so well described by Jaques; neither is it 
his own—a melancholy compounded of many simples, extracted from 
many objects ; but it partakes more of the dreary, down-hearted, care- 
oppressed lassitude of the man of business. It is especially for the 
sake of such men that I would brighten up society and also make it 
more easy for them to partake.” Yes! but after all is it not the old 
story, Dropier vitam vivendi perdere causas ? 
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§. Notice sur le serviteur de Dieu le R. Pere Claude de la Colombitve de la Compagnie de 
Jesus, etc. Par le Pére Pierre Xav. Pouplard de la méme Compagnie. 
Lyon, 1875. 

It can hardly be a matter of surprise to any one who has read in 
the Life of Blessed Margaret Mary of the high esteem in which she 
held Ptre de la Colombiére, that steps should be taken for his beati- 
fication. Petre Pouplard, S.J., had already published this Life in an 
abridged form; he now brings it out enlarged with the valuable 
addition of thirty-three of the Father’s letters. Just so much is known 
of him as to excite a great wish that further research may lead to 
more complete details of his short but full life. His Mefreat, already 
translated into English, is quite enough to show the heights of sanctity 
to which this privileged soul had ascended. 

Father Claude was of a holy family, his eldest brother, Maitre des 
Comptes, head revenue officer, of Grenoble, led in the world the life 
of a religious, two others were secular priests, one of whom devoted 
himself to the missions of Canada, while his only sister entered the 
Order of the Visitation. A violent repulsion of nature against the reli- 
gious state was conquered by fidelity to vocation, and he entered the 
Society in 1659, when eighteen years old. He was hardly ordained 
before his rare aptitude for preaching made his superiors dedicate him 
to that work. Prepared by his month’s retreat, by the extraordinary 
vow which was its result—a vow to keep all the rules and constitutions 
of his order without exception—he was fitted, in 1674, to take the 
solemn trust of director to a saint. For in that year, as God had 
promised to Blessed Margaret Mary, he was appointed Superior to 
the Residence at Paray-le-Monial, and she became his penitent. In 
the great revelation our Blessed Lord deigned to order her to charge 
the humble Father with the duty of “ doing his best to establish this 
Devotion.” In the October of 1676, he exchanged the quiet town 
and simple residence of Paray for the bustle and grandeur of a London 
palace. The old red-brick building of St. James, now solitary, unless 
on the days of a drawing-room, was then the residence of James, 
Duke of York, and his Italian wife, Maria Beatrice d’Este. The chapel 
rang to Claude’s powerful sermons, which have been published; and within 
those walls he led a life as modest and as regulated as if he had 
been in a Noviceship. In a letter to his eldest brother he speaks 
touchingly of his numerous occupations, of the great holiness he meets 
with in the midst of an heretical city, and the plenteous and rich 
harvest that was only waiting the sickle of the labourer to gather in. 
“My humble respects to Madame de la Colombitre,” he writes. “My 
God, what saintly women I know here! Were I to tell you the way 
they live, you would be amazed at it. Perhaps,” he adds, with a 
delicate compliment, “I should be so too, if you told me the virtues 
of my sister-in-law.” He feared, he states in a letter to the curé of 
Paray, no dangers but those of his soul; but these, he says, were 
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many and great. The conduct of James no doubt must have 
been a serious trial to the director of his ill-used wife, and where 
vice found its greatest patron on the throne, it must have been 
unblushing throughout the land. 

The days of Titus Oates were coming on. A sham convert, a 
Frenchman, who had been living on the Father’s charity, when the 
alms ceased, denounced him to the authorities for receiving him and 
others into the Church, and accused him of speaking against the 
King and Parliament. Dragged to prison, examined by Parliamentary 
Commissioners, he was for three weeks in confinement, and was only 
released to be banished the realm. 

It is to be feared that no further documents exist in our Records 
which throw further light upon the sojourn of Father de la Colombiére 
amongst us. We find him in France on the 16th of January, 1679, 
waiting further orders on his return. His health had suffered severely, 
and the rigours of prison had aggravated the disease of his lungs 
which was so soon to carry him off. He was sent to Lyons, and 
on his way stayed a few days at Paray. His new duties were those 
of spiritual director or father to the young religious in the College 
of Lyons, and one of these was Pére Gallifet, who became the learned 
champion of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart. But the terrible 
malady that was upon him made such rapid progress that he was 
ordered for rest and change of air to Paray. In six months he was 
given up by the doctors, and though ready to obey their slightest 
order, God spared him the pain of being separated from his religious 
brethren, by being sent as they had wished to his native place in 
Dauphiny. After long and terrible sufferings, he died a most saintly 
death on February 15th, 1682, being only forty-four years old. 

His body, which had lain in the church of the Society, was confided 
by the last superior at the suppression to the nuns of the Visitation, 
and it still reposes in their midst, for they guarded it jealously through 
the long night of the French Revolution. 

The account of the veneration towards Father de la Colombitre 
on the part of Margaret Mary after his death, and of miracles declared 
to have been wrought by his intercession, occupy a large place in 
the volume. England owes a special debt of reverence to that saintly 
man who in our old historic palace was the first in our land to venerate 
the Sacred Heart of our Divine Lord, and whose name is written 
among our confessors for the faith. 


6. Alfear the Dane: or, Second Chronicle of Aiscendune. A Tale of the days of 
Edmund Ironsides. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A. Rivingtons, London, 
Oxford and Cambridge, 1875. 

This new historical tale of Mr. Crake’s deserves still higher com- 
mendation than the First Chronicle, which was but lately noticed in 
these pages. It is a book that Catholic schoolboys and grown-up 
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people may read with profit; and we are sure they would read it 
with pleasure. Like his former work, it is founded on fact, and follows 
most closely the latest and best sources of Saxon history. The scenery 
and country is admirably described, and the now “ deserted village” of 
Dorchester, and many other places round about Oxford, are put before 
us as they were nine hundred years ago. Several portions of the book 
are supposed to be in the words of a Benedictine chronicler, whose 
diary forms the framework of the story. It is difficult no doubt to 
imitate the simple naiveté of such writings ; and these portions are just 
those where the author is generally the least interesting. The Father 
Cuthbert is by no means dead to the comforts of this world, or to the 
tender ties of home and family. 

“‘ And truly my lines have fallen in pleasant places. . ... Above us 
rises a noble hill, crowned with the oak and the beech, beneath whose 
shade many a deer and boar repose, and their flesh, when brought 
thither to gladden our festivals, is indeed toothsome and savoury.”! 
“‘For myself, I have had many offers of promotion in the brotherhood 
of St. Benedict, but have refused them. I was once offered the high 
office of abbot in one of our great Benedictine houses, but I wished to 
be near my own people and my father’s house!” The context of the 
well known text is hardly consonant with the monk’s clinging to home 
affections. They no doubt are natural and right in a clergyman of the 
Establishment, but hardly so in a fervent religious, as Cuthbert is 
described to have been. 

In the painful scene of the death of Ethelred the Unready, the 
Bishop of London enters the room “ bearing the viaticum, as the last 
communion of the sick was ¢hen called.” Surely it is sti/7 so called by 
the whole Latin Church, just as it was in days long before Ethelred 
by Venerable Bede. How strangely the isolation of the would-be 
Catholics of the Establishment comes out, even in their best and most 
honest endeavours to keep up the delusion of their being a living 
branch of God’s Church. Mr. Crake would have better used throughout 
his pleasing work the common Saxon word “housel” instead. of 
sacrament. Of which Lingard remarks: “Since the Reformation, 
the word ‘sacrament’ has generally been substituted for it; but 
‘sacrament’ does not adequately supply its place. Sacrament denotes 
a sacred sign ; but housel implies a victim of sacrifice.”? 

In the note upon the Ordeal,® the author says, “ Although never 
formally recognized by the Church of Rome, it was administered in 
England under the direction of the clergy.” Lingard says distinctly,’ 
that “it was condemned as superstitious by Pope Stephen the Fifth 
(816—824), and later by his successors, Alexander the Second, 
Celestine the Third, Innocent the Third, and Honorius the Third.” 
The custom came down from Pagan days, and, after conversion to 
the faith, the people and their rulers did not doubt that the true God 
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would aid them in the decision of difficult cases, while the very fact of 
the test being religious necessarily placed the whole arrangement under 
the clergy. But they appear to have merely carried out, not ecclesi- 
astical, but civil laws. The particular form of ordeal described in the 
story seems to stand and fall with the truth of the ordeal of Emma, 
which Lingard considers to deserve but little credit.° 

The silence which is studiously observed by modern High Church- 
men about the Holy See, in Saxon days, as now, the object of the love 
and veneration of all Christian people, who recognized in the Pope the 
Vicar of Christ, necessarily changes the real character of the faith and 
the times they attempt to describe. Yet with that exception—and 
most important indeed it is—one cannot help feeling grateful for the 
reverence and affection with which Mr. Crake approaches the history 
of those days. We look forward with pleasure to his third story, which 
he promises us, and we feel sure that he will treat the blessed memory 
of St. Edward with far more respect than that holy saint received from 
the learned and honest historian Mr. Freeman. 


7. Bulletino di Archeologia Christiana. Del Commendatore Gioy. Batt. De Rossi. 
Serie 2, anno v. 

Signor Rossi is able to announce in this number a discovery which 
adds greatly to the interest of the basilica of St. Petronilla. Attracted 
by a passage behind the apse which showed signs of having been often 
trodden by the feet of passers-by, he pursued his excavations till he 
came to a cubiculum, containing an arcosolium at one end. Over this was 
painted the painting of a woman in the attitude of prayer, with one 
hand stretched out toward the figure of a maiden, at whose feet are the 
familiar symbol of the sacred Gospels; and the inscriptions tells us that 
Veneranda is reverencing 


PETR O 
NEL LA 
MART. 


The title of martyr, which contradicts the teaching of tradition and of 
the martyrologies, given in this, a work of about the fourth or fifth 
century, opens a question of great interest. Here, however, was the 
place where the body of the saint used to repose until solemnly trans- 
lated in 755 to its present resting-place in St. Peter’s. Signor Rossi 
promises to discuss the question, and to give an account of the transla- 
tion is his next number. ‘The basilica is not to be restored, but the 
columns are to be placed on their bases, and the whole covered with a 
roof which will protect the venerable ruin from the weather. 

The canons regular of St. Agnes without the walls are busy with 
excavations in the catacombs beneath their church. The inscriptions 
discovered throw considerable light on the use of the signum Christi in 
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its various shapes during the first four or five centuries. The gigantic 
ruins of the Bajana rega, the Imperial Brighton, furnish forth a curious 
Christian lamp. The villas seem to have fallen to the Crown, and to 
have been occupied by procurators in the name of the Government. 
When the emperors became Christian and went to Constantinople, the 
buildings were still inhabited, and many of them were made over to 
religious bodies. 

A curious account is given of an old Christian graveyard at Porto 
Gruaro, near Venice. The tombs are stone coffins covered with massive 
lids. Their inscriptions menace with fine the disturbers of the remains 
of those buried within. In the interesting dissertation on the basilica 
of St. Peter at Aliscamps near Arles, the favourite burial place of the 
Christians of Gaul, a tombstone is shown to point to the early honour 
paid to the Chains of St. Peter, whose feast seems to have been kept at 
Arles as far back as 530. 


8. Zhe Life of St. John of God, Founder of the Order of Hospitallers. The Saints 
and Servants of God. Second Series. 

The Bene-fatefratelli, or the Hospitallers, are among the many 
glories of the Church in modern times. The life of their founder is 
now, thanks to the editors of this valuable series, made known to 
English readers. Juan Cuidad, the son of poor Portuguese parents, 
whom he left, when quite a child, to spend his youth as a farm 
servant at Oropesa in Spain, is a remarkable instance of the strong 
power of God’s love in following up His all-wise purposes in spite 
of the waywardness and unwiseness of the soul whom He destined 
to be a saint and a means of sanctification to others. Twice did 
Juan enlist as a soldier, although in the first campaign he had so 
bitterly to regret the fall into which the licence of his companions 
seems to have led him. Then he went to seek martyrdom like 
St. Francis in Africa, for God’s grace was beginning to make itself 
felt, though as yet he knew not clearly whither his Lord would lead 
him. At last the Voice told him, “John of God, Grenada shall be 
thy cross.” But many were to be the crosses, many the trials before 
he could obey this command. At last he came under the direction 
of the venerable John of Avila, who saw into the treasure of virtue 
which was concealed under the madness which the holy man had 
feigned in order to gain the humiliations of his crucified Lord. 

In God’s good time the itinerant seller of pious books, the soldier, 
the farm labourer, began the work to which he had been called, a 
work the need of which he had so bitterly felt in the mad-house of 
Grenada. The hospital, like all great undertakings, arose from narrow- 
ness and poverty, and Juan Cuidad became, without hardly knowing 
it, the founder of a numerous and self-sacrificing order. St. John of 
God was one of that group of saints who rejoiced the Church in the 
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hour of her secret trials and reverses, and repaired by their holiness 
the losses she sustained by the apostacy of England and the countries 
of the North. His life, very simply and beautifully told and well 
translated, will be a source of much spiritual good in days of self- 
indulgence and worldliness like ours. 


9. Novena of Meditations in honour of St. Joseph, according to the method of 
St. Ignatius, preceded by a new Exercise for hearing Mass according to the 
intentions of the souls in Purgatory. A. M.D.G. Translated from the French. 

. Devotions for Publicand Private Use at the Way of the Cross. By Sister M. F. 
Clare. London: Washbourne, 1875. 

These two little books add to the stock, now by no means a small 
one, of devotions for this time of the Christian year. That upon 
St. Joseph seems to be very serviceable as an aid to teach us 
more and more to imitate the great patriarch. We must confess to 
a dread of new versions of devotions for public use when those 
commonly adopted have become familiar to our congregations, and 
are readily followed from the ordinary prayer-books. The new stations, 
however, appear chiefly to be intended for private devotion. 


. Mary, Star of the Sea; or,a Garland of living Flowers culled from the Divine 
Scriptures, and woven to the honour of the holy Mother of God. A story of 
Catholic devotion. London: Burns and Oates, 1875. 

We gladly welcome this reprint of an old friend, one, as the Preface 
tells us, of Mr. Burns’ first publications after his conversion, nearly 
thirty years ago. It is a pleasing and instructive story, leading the 
reader along through a very good exposition of Scriptural evidences 
to Mary’s dignity and privileges. 


12. Stories of Saints for Children. Second Series. London: Washbourne, 1875. 


This new series is, if anything, even more pleasantly written than 
its predecessor. And, if we except the want of any very evident 
order, which the writer seems to think of no importance “for children,” 
the selection is excellent. The grouping together of the various classes 
of the saints is however, we still think, a mistake ; it gives an apparent 
method, but really sacrifices both historical sequence and, we venture 
to say, that interest which variety would produce. But after all this 
is but a minor matter, where the whole is so good, and so well 
adapted to those for whom it is addressed. , The life of St. Zita makes 
us regret that her example is not brought more forward in days when 
servants want some heroic example to protect them from the love of 
liberty and dress which is so prevalent. 
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